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Special Reservation for Readers of 
** Accountancy ” 


Dear Sir, 


Subject to your consent, I propose earmarking for you a Special Gift 
which I know you will find most useful in your office day by day. 


Of all the mediums ever devised for keeping the busy man in constant 
touch with every business fact or figure necessary for his day's work, 
nothing could be more reliable and handy than this Special Gift -- the 
144-page "Business Man's Desk Book." It is really a concise Business 
Encyclopedia that will save you time, trouble and expense every day. 


This compact Volume enswers instantly and accurately all those vexing 
questions that arise so often in your business, and the puzzling problems 
that harass you most, covering all aspects of business from Agreements to 
World Times. From it you will see how to handle tad debts; exercise. power 
of attorney; form or wind up a company; protect yourself as a buyer or 
seller; knotty points of company law, etc. 


Ready for quick reference are scores and scores of just such subjects, 
@11 self-indexed and weiting but a turn of the page and a glance of the eye 
-- to get what you want the moment you want it. You are given lightning 
calculation methods; important pointers on copyright, patents, deeds, insur- 
ence, export and import practice, foreign exchange, trade rarks, customs and 
excise drawbacks, letters of credit, wills, death and estate duties, etc. 


In sending you this "Business Man's Desk Book" FREE and without extra 
charge, all I ask in return is that you become a subscriber to BUSINESS, the 
Journal of Management in Industry. BUSINESS brings you every month the 
actual methods and proved plans that progressive firms are using today to 
increase turnover and get more orders -- for cutting costs and expenses -- 
for improving relations between management and employees -- new selling and 
advertising plans -- office short-cuts and time-saving schemes. BUSINESS 
will prove worth to you many times its small price of 30/- a year -- and 
with it you get the "Business Man's Desk Book" at once without extra charge. 


You need send no money -- merely post the enclosed card NOW to secure 
the unique Book by return, free, and BUSINESS regularly every month. 


Yours Whey 
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ALL the Vital Business Facts 


and Figures You Need 
in One Handy Volume 


As between having another assistant in your office or this 
unique “ Business Man’s Desk Book ”—choose the book. 
For no human assistant can give you the service, can answer 
your every business query and problem, can furnish you 
with facts on instant call, as can this one compact volume. 
It gives, under one cover, information which would other- 
wise need the use of a score of text-books, and is a miniature 
encyclopedia of exceptional value. 


Here are 144 pages—thousands of separate facts and figures— 
covering wellnigh the entire field of business—all classified and 
arranged in alphabetical order for instant reference. 

The ** Business Man’s Desk Book ” is the Know-all and Answer-all 
of commercial facts and figures—a complete Enquire-Within and 
Vade-Mecum for every business. It is the one indispenable reference 
book for all who are concerned with the management or routine of a 
modern business—proprietors, directors, managers and staff. 


A Concise Business Encyclopedia — As 
Good as 10 Volumes—in one compact Book 


Entirely new from first page to last, right up-to-date, a staff of 
experts has for many months been working on the “ Business Man's 
Desk Book ’’—investigating, sifting, checking, classifying and judging. 
That is why the “ Business Man’s Desk Book ”’ is so complete and 
authoritative. 


the “* Business Man's Desk Book” you 
will have a veritable encyclopedia of 
business information and statistics. 

The legal advice alone in the ‘* Desk 
Book ”’ can easily save you many pounds 
in the course of a year, and yet this repre- 
sents only a part of its contents. This 
book answers innumerable little problems 
in the day’s work that can upset the mind 
and absorb so much valuable time. 


In nearly every office you will find 
numerous reference books, each devoted 
to, or giving facts and figures connected 
with, a certain phase of business. But 
in the “ Business Man's Desk Book” 
you get facts and figures connected with 
virtually every phase of business. Pos- 
sessing it, you need suffer no vexations 
delays wading though various volumes 
until you find what you are seeking—in 
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this 


FREE 


This remarkable practical ‘* Business Man’s Desk Book,” 
crammed with the information and statistics that you need 
in your business day by day, comes to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE and post paid in connection with your subscription 
to ** BUSINESS—the Journal of Management in Industry,” 
at the regular price of the magazine alone. 


Every month BUSINESS describes the actual successful policies, 
techniques and plans which business men have devised in order to 
meet the same kinds of problems that you face in your business; the 


same management complexities; 


the same questions of ways and 


means for combating rising costs and expenses; making the £ go 
further and meeting today’s unusual financial difficulties; developing 


new sales ouilets, etc. 


BUSINESS brings you descriptions by 


business leaders 


themselves of their 


latest successful methods as applied in 
actual use: proved policies and plans 
for cutting costs and expenses; raising 
output; tightening up efficiency; find- 
ing and exploiting new markets at home 
overseas; handling finances; improving 


industrial relations; 


new 


time-saving 


ideas and short-cuts for every depart- 


ment, etc. 


Yet this complete service which BUSINESS gives comes to you for 
less than Id. a day for 12 big monthly issues, and, of course, you will 
get the “‘ Business Man’s Desk Book ” free and without extra charge 
at once if you post the card overleaf NOW. 


Partial Contents of the Business Man’s Desk Book 


—Abbreviations. 

—Forms of address. 

—Air distances between 
London and the chief 
cities of the world. 

—Arbitration. 

—Attorney, power of. 

—Banks and banking 
facilities. 


—Principle banks operat- 
ing in the U.K., with 
addresses. 

—Bankruptcy. 

—Business names 
tration laws. 

—Cardinal numbers in five 
languages. 

—Commissions and agents 


regis- 


See Further Contents 


—Company formation and 
winding up, Laws of. 


—County courts, proce- 
dure, fees, etc. 

—Corporation duty. 

—Customs and excise 


drawbacks. 
—Copyright, law of. 
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—Insurance policies and the law. 


Contents of the 


— Depreciation. 

—Dividend and transfer days. 

—Discounts. 

—Distringas. 

—Deeds and agreements. 

—Death and estate duties. 

—Debt recovery. 

—Exchange (U.K. and foreign) 
Bills of. 

—Executor and executrix. 

—Export and import practice. 

—Foreign exchange. 

—Goodwill. 

—Geographical features. 

—Hotel and inn law. 

—Income Tax regulations. 

—1.0.U. 


—Insurance companies, 
ciple, in the U.K., 
addresses. 

—Jury service. 

—Letters of credit. 

—Law sessions. 

—Logarithins. 

—Legal aid. 

—Legal tender. 

—London Hotels, List of. 

—Partnership, Laws of. 

—Postal regulations. 

—Pronts Tax Act of 1949. 

—Passport regulations. 

—Promissory notes. 

—Percentages, Table of. 


Prin- 
with 


—Paper sizes. 

—Proof readers’ marks. 

—Property, Purchase and sale of. 

—Patent law. 

—Old Age pensions. 

—Public holidays. 

—Quarter days. 

—Receipt. 

—Signs in everyday use. 

—Statute of limitations. 

—Summer time. 

—Surtax. 

—Trade marks. 

—tTrustee duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

—Weights and measures tables. 

—Wills. 


Only a Few Copies Left — Get yours FREE Now 


The demand for the new “ Business Man’s Desk Book” is so 


great that the limited edition is nearly exhausted. 


So make sure of 


securing your copy free and without extra charge by return, and 
BUSINESS regularly every month— 


Fill in, Tear Off and Post this Card TODAY 


Directors : J. 


+ HAWORTH, J. SIMF, H. HINTON, 


BONSER A.C.1.S. 


PRINTED MATTER 


The Publisher, 


** BUSINESS, the Journal of 
Management in Industry.” 


Please send me a Complimentary 
copy of the Business Man’s Desk 
Book by return; also enter my 
subscription to ‘ BUSINESS” 
for one year—12 monthly issues 
—and invoice me at the regular 


rate of 30/- post free. 


Name 


Address 


Overseas orders must be accompanied 


by full cash (35/-) 
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The Publisher, 
** BUSINESS, the Journal of 


Management in Industry,” 


180 Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 
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Taxation 


President: C. GORDON HOWARD, B.a. 
Vice-Presidents: JAS. WOOD, a.c.a. STANLEY A. SPOFFORTH, F.c.a., F.s.A.A., F.C.1LS. 
Secretary: G. B. BURR, F.c.1s. 


Membership of the Institute is open only to applicants who have passed either the examinations 
conducted by the Institute of Taxation or the final examination of certain professional bodies. 


Fellows and Associates receive: A text-book, annotated copies of Finance Acts, half-yearly Digests of 
Tax Cases and monthly circulars on special taxation subjects. 


Students and others may subscribe to a scheme under which they receive all the publications, 
except that the circulars are not issued monthly, but as and when important new taxation subjects arise. 


Examinations for Fellowship and Associateship are held half-yearly. Copies of past Associateship 
Examination papers, with suggested answers, are available at 3s. gd. each, post free. 


Further particulars may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY 


THE INSTITUTE OF TAXATION, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C.4 


JOHN FOORD 


& COMPANY 
ACCOUNT Established over a century 


PRINTERS 
VALUERS AND 


DESIGNERS AND TYPOGRAPHERS OF 
ILLUSTRATED BALANCE SHEETS. . A S S F S S O R S 
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Greenaways PLANT and MACHINERY 
69 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 56 VICTORIA STREET. 
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At the Examinations held in 
MAY 1954 


Pupils of 


(NOW IN ITS 70th YEAR) 


obtained the undermentioned awards 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


ALL THE HONOURS 


(For the second time in succession) 
viz. 


FINAL - THE FIRST 3 PLACES 
INTER - THE FIRST 25 PLACES 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


12 out of 13 Honours 
viz. 
FINAL - THE FIRST 4 PLACES 
INTER - THE FIRST 8 PLACES 


Apply for Syllabus of Tuition to: 
80a COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 2487 


NOW READY 


THE 


INCORPORATED 


STUDENTS’ 


TELEPHONE 


Containing 
QUESTIONS 
set at the 


INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL 


Examinations of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors in 


MAY 1954 
with 


ANSWERS 


by the Directors and Tutors of 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO 


Price 5s 6d By Post 5s 9d 
SOME EARLIER ISSUES ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


80a COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 2487 


COMPANY 
FORMATION 


FOR SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
you cannot do better than use one of 
the five DAVY COMPANY OUTFITS 
coupled with the DAVY SERVICE for 
your next company formation. 
Write for full details and a draft copy of 


Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
settled by Counsel, to : 


CHAS. DAVY & CO 


LIMITED 
Company Registration Agents 


City Branch 
11 MASON’S AVENUE, LONDON, EC2 


Head Office 
3-11 PINE STREET, LONDON, EC1 
Telephone Terminus 6267 (5 lines) 


Required 
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- Leading businesses, London 
and Home Counties, sought 
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THE INTERIM REPORT of the Court of Inquiry into the 
railway wages dispute staved off a strike—but at what 
cost? It made an increase in wages unconditional, or at 
least the Government’s immediate acceptance of it had 
the effect of inserting no conditions in the settlement. So 
if anything is to be done about restrictive practices on the 
railways and about the superfluous labour employed on 
them, it will have to be done with as much goodwill and 
co-operation as can be mustered after the wage increase 
has become effective, not as a term of the agreement on 
wages itself. 

In these circumstances one must be pessimistic about 
the prospects of any rapid reforms and cost reductions. 
In the longer term, expenditure of capital on a large scale 
may indeed produce economies, but the operative clause 


conditional. A scheme for spending some £1,200 million 
over fifteen years is talked of. Presumably the Transport 
Commission would have to pay only the rate of interest on 
Government securities, but if a railway reconstruction 
loan were to be raised privately these days, how many 
times the gilt-edged interest rate would have to be paid? 
The Court of Inquiry has, rightly it seems to us, been 
widely criticised for saying that the statutory requirement 
that the Commission should balance its books “taking 
one year with another” is overriden by the need to pay 
higher wages. It is perhaps understandable that on being 
told this, the Commission should, in effect, have with- 
drawn from the whole affair, leaving it to the Government 
to state that “‘the money will be there.”’ With the Govern- 
ment having in the first place abdicated from its respon- 
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sibilities by appointing the Court of 
Inquiry, everybody seems to have 
been on the retreat, trying to find a 
foxhole for himself and someone else 
to do the shooting. And in the end, it 
is the taxpayer who is shot. It is now 
even rumoured that the job of re- 
organising the railways will be done, 
not by the Commission, but by some 
outside committee of experts (experts 
on railways?). 


New Year Honours 

We have pleasure in extending our 
congratulations to Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, F.S.A.A., Whose name appears 
in the New Year Honours list. Mr. 
Cassleton Elliott becomes a Com- 
mander of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire, for his ser- 
vices as the independent chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on the Distribution of Remunera- 
tion of General Practitioners, a 
position which he has held since 
1933. He is senior partner in the 
firm of Cassleton Elliott & Co., of 
London, and branches overseas, was 
President of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants from 1932 to 
1935, and is a member of the Council 
of the Society. 

Other members of the Society who 
are the recipients of New Year 
Honours, and whom we congratu- 
late, are Mr. H. T. Speirs, B.sc. 
(ECON.), A.S.A.A., Director of Ac- 
counts at the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance, who receives 
the c.B.£.; Mr. J. H. Drayson, A.S.A.A., 
Chief Accountant of the Board of 
Trade, who is awarded the 0.B.E.; and 
Mr. A. Macdonald, A.s.A.A., Depute 
City Chamberlain of Edinburgh, 
and Mr. R. W. Porter, A.S.A.A., 
Director of the Eastern Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, who are 
awarded the M.B.E. 

It also gives pleasure to congratu- 
late Professor A. A. Fitzgerald, 
F.C.A. (AUST.), the chairman of the 
Commonwealth Grants Commission, 
and Mr. Robert A. Maclean, C.A., 
who are to be Knights Bachelor. It 
will be remembered that Professor 
Fitzgerald was recently appointed to 
the new chair of Accountancy in the 
University of Melbourne. Other 
members of the accountancy profes- 


sion to be honoured are Mr. W. 
Gairns, C.A., who receives the C.B.E.; 
Mr. H. W. Carter, A.c.A., and Mr. 
W. T. Cockle, F.1.M.T.A., who. receive 
the 0.B.£.; and Mr. R. Thompson, 
F.C.A., and Mr. P. J. Uffen, A.A.C.C.A., 
who are awarded the M.B.E. 


A Tithe for Maintenance? 

What reserve of capital should lie 
behind an agricultural estate to pro- 
vide funds for repairs and improve- 
ments? According to Cambridge 
University, the figure is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 10 per cent. of the 
capital value of the lands and timber. 
This is the conclusion reached in a 
memorandum published by the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Estate 
Management from data collected by 
Dr. D. R. Denman and his staff. 

It will be recalled that a year ago 
the Department published a booklet 
on estate duty anomalies. That was 
the first of a series, and now this 
second publication (Reserve Fund 
and Maintenance Funds) points out 
the anomaly of maintenance funds 
attracting full liability to estate duty 
even when they are associated with 
agricultural estates. The argument 
developed in this present memoran- 
dum is that funds in the form of 
realisable investments or cash should 
be held in reserve to meet the heavy 
demands on owners by way of 
repairs and capital commitments. It 
is therefore suggested that they 
should be regarded as an integral 
part of the property to which they 
relate, and should be granted the 
abatement from estate duty accorded 
to agricultural land. 

The evidence in support of this 
view is sifted very carefully and leads 
to the conclusion that a reserve fund 
equal to 23 per cent. of the capital 
value is needed to meet the continual 
expenditure between flows of income, 
and to help sustain the impact of the 
cost of extraordinary repairs. A 
further larger fund is advocated to 
meet the cost of capital works, and 
this is shown to be ideally in the 
region of 74 per cent. of the capital 
value. 

Quite apart from the estate duty 
aspect of reserve funds such as these, 
the practical advantage of setting 


aside a balance equivalent to 10 per 
cent. of a property’s worth is an 
interesting point for those concerned 
with the affairs of landed estates. 


Depreciation by Declining Balances 
in U.S.A. 

The declining balance method of 
depreciation has now been specifi- 
cally recognised for income tax pur- 
poses in the United States of 
America by a provision in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for October, 1954, 
pages 367-8). 

The American Institute of Ac- 
countants in its Accounting Research 
Bulletin No. 44, Declining-balance 
Depreciation (prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Accounting Procedure) 
observes that the method has a long 
history of use in England and other 
countries, and to a limited extent in 
the United States. The method may 
be the most satisfactory, the com- 
mittee states, if the earning power of 
the asset is expected to be greater 
during the earlier years of its life. A 
change to the declining balance 
method should be disclosed in the 
year of change if the amount of 
depreciation is significant in relation 
to net income. 

If the declining balance method is 
adopted for tax purposes but not for 
financial accounting, the question 
arises of disclosure of the element of 
deferred income taxes. The com- 
mittee is of opinion that disclosure is 
not necessary unless the reduction in 
taxes in earlier years is reasonably 
certain to be merely a deferment of 
material amounts of tax until rela- 
tively few years later. Two of the 
twenty members of the committee 
disagree on this point, holding that 
deferred income taxes should be 
recognised wherever the amount is 
significant, irrespective of the period 
of time involved. 


Accounting Ratios for Electric Motors 
As part of the programme of mutual 
assistance between the United States 
and European countries, a number 
of reports on productivity and fac- 
tory performance in American in- 
dustries have been prepared by the 
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University of Philadelphia for the 
U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. In 
our issue of April, 1954 (pages 123/4), 
we discussed the report on the 
“work clothing” industry. We have 
now received one on the electric 
motor industry (Capital Requirements 
and Operating Ratios in the Electric 
Motor Industry, B.L.S. Report No. 
14). The figures are set out in such a 
way that manufacturers in other 
countries can compare their own 
ratios with those of American busi- 
nesses. 

Operating ratios are given for 
thirteen small and medium-sized con- 
cerns. Ratios relating to the assets 
employed are expressed in dollars per 
$100 of net sales. Stocks, fixed 
assets, debtors, and cash appear in 
that order of importance. Plant and 
equipment at $19 per $100 of sales 
and total assets at $60 are examples 
of the American experience. The 
sources of capital employed—re- 
tained profits, issued capital, trade 
creditors, and bank and other loans 
—are expressed as percentages of the 
total: retained profits appear to 
provide about 40 per cent. of capital 
resources. 

“Operating ratios” are the familiar 
percentages, on net sales, of produc- 
tion, selling, and administration 
costs. The ratio of selling and admin- 
istration costs—sometimes as high as 
16 per cent. of net sales—is probably 
higher in the United States than else- 
where and this is sometimes cited as 
one of the reasons for the high level 
of industrial productivity there. 

Attempts to prepare comparable 
figures may prove a useful exercise 
and may indicate directions, possibly 
hitherto unsuspected, in which im- 
provements in productivity may be 
sought. The large concern, manu- 
facturing a variety of equipment 
besides electric motors, may not find 
it quite such a simple matter as the 
report envisages to segregate its 
assets employed in the manufacture 
of a single product—as the account- 
ing requirements of the Monopolies 
Commission may have demon- 
strated! 

The report, at the net price of 5s., 
is obtainable from the British Insti- 
tute of Management, 8 Hill Street, 
London, W.1. 


The Cost of Industrial Power 

The Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce and the National 
Union of Manufacturers have sub- 
mitted memoranda to the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Electricity Supply 
Industry, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Edwin Herbert, LL.B. Both bodies 
urge the establishment of a national 
consultative council with power to 
consider the cost incurred by the 
central authority in generating and 
transmitting current. This cost, 
which accounts for about two-thirds 
of the total charge to the consumer, 
is outside the scope of the area 
consultative councils. 

Both bodies also ask for more 
attention to the problems of the 
smaller manufacturers. The larger 
concerns, whose electricity require- 
ments cannot be reconciled with the 
standard tariffs, can negotiate special 
agreements but the smaller manu- 
facturers normally cannot. The as- 
sessment of a concern whose maxi- 
mum need for power is too low to 
qualify it for a maximum demand 
tariff will usually be on a block 
tariff which, whether based on in- 
stalled capacity or floor area, often 
causes the business to pay for most 
of its consumption at the highest 
block rate and prevents it from ever 
reaping benefit from increased con- 
sumption at lower block rates. 

Tariffs based on floor area, 
believed by the National Union to be 
generally applied to industrial users 
only in the Midlands, are illogical and 
penalise the expanding business with 
factory space in excess of present 
requirements. Basing a block tariff on 
installed capacity is usually satis- 
factory but may be to the disadvan- 
tage of a concern having electrically- 
powered machinery little of which is 
ever operated simultaneously. It may 
be too costly or impracticable to in- 
stal changeover switches and the 
consumption will mostly be charged 
at the highest block rate, whereas the 
consumption of another concern 
with a smaller installed capacity, but 
whose machinery is operated most 
of the time, will be largely at the 
cheaper block rates, even though 
the two concerns may consume the 
same amount of current. The Nation- 
al Union suggests that there should 


be an additional form of block tariff 
as an alternative to blocks based on 
floor area or installed capacity. 

The Association urges drastic sim- 
plification and uniformity in indus- 
trial and commercial tariffs, and the 
extension of “‘off-peak”’ tariffs. 

All area board chairmen, the. 
Association suggests, should be mem- 
bers of the central board, so that 
area boards should have some 
control over generating costs. The 
composition of consultative coun- 
cils should be revised so that dif- 
ferent classes of consumers would be 
represented in proportion to the 
amount of electricity consumed by 
them. The National Union of Manu- 
facturers asks for more representa- 
tives of industry on the consumer 
councils, observing that industry 
consumes more than 50 per cent. of 
all electricity generated and provides 
42 per cent. of the revenue of the 
Boards, but has less than 20 per cent. 
of consumer representatives. 


Tax Cuts in Western Germany— 

After some nine months of animated 
discussion, the much _ publicised 
Grosse Steuerreform (big taxation 
reform) took effect in Western Ger- 
many from the beginning of the year. 

It had been hoped that cuts in 
income tax would make it possible 
to dispense with the special reliefs 
built into the tax system after the 
currency reform in 1948—reliefs 
aimed at such economically desirable 
ends as the accumulation of capital. 
The system would then be much 
simplified. However, it was not pos- 
sible to go far in this direction, 
though the way is now open to 
further advances. 

As an illustration of recent reduc- 
tions in personal income tax we give 
the annual tax payable by men earn- 
ing Deutschemarks 12,000 a year 
(approximately £1,000): 


Married man 

Single man with one child 
D.M. D.M. 
1952 rates 3,615 3,075 
1954 rates 3,098 2,572 
1955 rates 2,385 1,939 


The figures show that in this par- 
ticular income group, picked out at 
random, income tax has been cut by 
about a third since 1952. No com- 
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parisons can be made from these 
figures between the level of taxation 
in the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany, as the taxation structures 
of both countries—in neither limited 
to income taxation levied by the 
State—are so different. The figures 
do show, however, that at a time 
when other direct and indirect taxes 
in Western Germany have, if any- 
thing, gone down, it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the rate of income 
tax considerably. 

A cut has also been made in the 
corporation income tax. Undistri- 
buted profits are now taxed at 45 
per cent. instead of 60 per cent., the 
preferential rate of 30 per cent. on 
distributed profits being retained. At 
first sight it appears strange that the 
distribution of profits should be 
favoured, but the recipient of a 
dividend has it fully taxed in his 
hands, so that the lower tax on 
profits distributed is only a small 
measure of compensation for the 
underlying income tax already paid 
by the company for which the re- 
cipient gets no relief. Special pro- 
visions deal with dividends paid by 
the form of bodies corporate which 
may broadly be compared with pri- 
vate companies in the United King- 
dom. A reduced rate of tax is paid up 
to a maximum dividend rate of 8 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital. If, 
however, the net assets exceed the 
paid-up capital, then a dividend 
equivalent to 8 per cent. of them will 
qualify for the reduced tax rate. For 
public companies there is no limita- 
tion on the size of the dividend 
qualifying for the reduced rate of tax. 


—And Other Tax Reforms 

One method whereby many German 
businesses profited under the tax 
law, for a few years at any rate, 
has now been severely restricted. 
Concerns had been able to grant 
interest-free loans and subsidies to 
the “social housing programme.” 
These loans could be charged as an 
expense in the year they were granted 
and had to be brought into charge 
when they were repaid: the assess- 
ment to tax was consequently only 
deferred, not avoided. However, 
businesses were enabled to offer 


houses to skilled workers—a very 
valuable investment. There was also 
the prospect, now abundantly con- 
firmed, that tax rates would be lower 
when the assessment was eventually 
made, thus more than compensating 
for interest foregone on the loan. 
More stringent conditions now apply 
to these loans. To qualify for tax 
relief a loan must be made for at 
least ten years and must still be free 
of interest. A straight deduction from 
profits of 25 per cent. of the loan will 
be allowed in the year in which it is 
made. On the other hand, no part of 
the proceeds is to be taxed when the 
loan is repaid, so that there is now a 
definite tax saving instead of a 
deferment. 

Another method of deferring tax, 
by making loans for shipbuilding, 
which operated in a manner not 
unlike the loans for the “social 
housing programme,” has now been 
abolished. 

A political note has been intro- 
duced into the taxation laws by a 
new provision whereby donations to 
political organisations and parties, 
up to 5 per cent. of total profits, are 
allowed as a charge. 

One concession, which will be 
looked upon with envy by taxpayers 
under Schedule E in the United 
Kingdom, is that the cost of travelling 
by car or motorcycle between the 
taxpayer’s home and his place of 
business is now to be allowed as a 
deduction from income. Regulations 
will be made shortly laying down the 
allowances to be given. This change 
has been made with the specific aim 
of giving the great majority of tax- 
payers who are employees and have 
tax deducted at source a similar 
allowance for motoring expenses as 
that already obtained by employers 
and the self-employed. 


Sitting the C.P.A. Examinations 
The American Institute of Accoun- 
tants has issued a booklet, carrying 
the title Jnformation for C.P.A. 
Candidates, designed to assist can- 
didates preparing for the C.P.A. 
examination. 

A section by the Board of Exam- 
iners describes the purpose and 
scope of the examination. There are 


five papers, on Auditing, Theory of 
Accounts, Accounting Practice (Parts 
I and II) and Commercial Law. The 
two Accounting Practice papers are 
each of four and a half hours dura- 
tion, with five to nine problems in 
each part, and the total time occupied 
by the five papers is nineteen and a 
half hours spread over two and a 
half days. 

Another section, entitled “How a 
C.P.A. examination is created, ad- 
ministered and graded,” is contribu- 
ted by the Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners. Very full particulars of 
the organisation are given, beginning 
with the selection of suitable ques- 
tions from a “stockpile” of questions 
and model answers kept for the pur- 
pose, continuing with details of the 
exhaustive tests to which the draft 
papers are put before their form is 
finally agreed and, finally, explaining 
the arrangements for grading (mark- 
ing) the answers. For the examina- 
tions of May, 1953, when there were 
some 10,000 candidates, sixty-eight 
graders were employed. In the first 
fortnight 500 sample papers were 
marked. A complete review of the 
marking system then took place 
before the general marking of all the 
papers, which required a further 
seven weeks, was undertaken. 

There is no national C.P.A. cer- 
tificate and anyone wishing to qualify 
must do so under the laws of one of 
the States or Territories. The uniform 
C.P.A. examination of the Institute 
is now, however, used by all the 
States, though some have their own 
individual requirements and, in par- 
ticular, there are differing regulations 
dealing with failures in part of the 
examination. In general, a candidate 
receives conditional credit for sub- 
jects passed and then need be re- 
examined only in the subjects in 
which he failed. 

The normal requirement for be- 
coming a candidate for the examina- 
tion is a college degree with adequate 
study of accounting and other 
business subjects, but in some States 
public accounting experience may be 
allowed as a substitute for formal 
academic education. 

The Educational Director of the 
American Institute writes on “Taking 
the examination—an analysis of 
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candidate performance.” General 
advice is given, examination tech- 
niques are discussed and each in- 
dividual subject is exhaustively con- 
sidered, actual answers in recent 
examinations being quoted. Much of 
his advice could usefully be followed 
by candidates in the accountancy 
examinations in this country. He 
justifies the learning of examination 
techniques on the ground that many 
of them have almost equal pertinence 
in professional work, which requires 
similar standards of presentation, 
organisation and completeness, to- 
gether with meaningful and dis- 
criminating reading, avoidance of 
misinterpretations and budgeting of 
time. 


Deflated Profits in Ireland 

We have received a copy of The In- 
adequacy of Irish Commercial Profits, 
by F. G. Hall, PH.D., D.LITT., F.S.A.A. 
This twenty-page booklet was written 
for the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Federated Union of 
Employers. 

Dr. Hall reviews the trend of post- 
war commercial profits in Ireland by 
analysing the aggregate figures of 
forty-nine Irish manufacturing and 
distributive companies whose Ord- 
inary shares have been quoted con- 
tinuously since 1938 on the Dublin 
Stock Exchange. Using index num- 
bers based on 1938=100, he finds 
that the aggregate net profit rose to 
202 in 1951 and then declined to 152 
in 1952. Adjusting the figures by the 
cost of living index number, he gives 
the aggregate net profit of the two 
years at 1938 values as 100 and 70. 
Dividends were somewhat smaller in 
proportion. Similar trends are re- 
vealed by a study of the censuses of 
industrial production. 

A chapter on depreciation stresses 
the inadequacy of the basis of original 
cost. It is pointed out that at the time 
of the separation from Great Britain 
the income tax wear and tear allow- 
ances were inherited from the British 
system, but the increases since 


granted in Britain (amounting to 25 
per cent. in all) have no counterpart 
in the Republic of Ireland. Dr. Hall 
considers that the inadequate allow- 
ances have prevented Irish manu- 


facturers from modernising their 
plants. 
A concluding section, on risk cap- 


' ital, traces the trend of capital ero- 


sion and the decline in the percentage 
return: the dividends paid were 4 per 
cent. of capital employed in 1938 and 
3-4 per cent. in 1952. Anxiety is 
caused by the large volume of stocks 
held. Companies have had to borrow 
from the banks to finance production 
at inflated values. 


Can we Learn from American 
Auditors? 

At the recent annual general meeting 
of the American Institute of Accoun- 
tants Mr. H. W. Bevis addressed the 
members on Some Historical Notes 
on Extensions of Auditing Procedure. 
In tracing the development of audit- 
ing procedures from 1917, Mr. Bevis 
was mainly concerned with the pro- 
nouncements of the Institute on the 
verification of inventories and ac- 
counts receivable. 

The paper was concerned not with 
problems of the valuation of inven- 
tories, but only with problems of 
verification. The verification of in- 
ventories (raw materials, work-in- 
progress and finished goods) is 
admitted on all sides to be one of the 
most difficult questions in the audit 
of accounts. In the United States it is 
now accepted practice for the auditor 
to review the arrangements for the 
count and to be present at it. Mr. 
Bevis makes it clear that this practice 
in no way implies that the auditor 
“takes” stock: the responsibility for 
doing this remains with the client. In 
Mr. Bevis’s view the essential purpose 
of the American audit procedure is 
for the auditor “to familiarise him- 
self with the plans and organisation 
of the client for taking inventory” 
and to “‘be on the scene of the physi- 
cal inventory sufficiently to satisfy 
himself that the plans were effectively 
carried out.” 

An auditor may not necessarily be 
familiar with technical aspects of his 
client’s business, though it is generally 
desirable for him to know something 
of them, and in some circumstances— 
as with the verification of jewellery, 
chemicals in vats, buildings in course 
of erection—he may not gain much by 


being present at the time of the count. 
But it seems arguable that it would 
be an advantage, in the majority of 
audits in this country, if the auditor 
were present at the count as he is in 
the United States. It may be noted 
that an American auditor is expected 
to mention in the “‘scope”’ part of his 
report if he has not. been present at 
the count. 

The second part of the paper dis- 
cussed the verification of accounts 
receivable. In a pamphlet issued in 
1917 the American Institute laid 
special emphasis on verification by 
subsequent payment. Since then the 
emphasis has shifted to confirmation 
by the debtor. It is left to the auditor’s 
judgment to decide the extent to 
which this form of confirmation shall 
be carried and he will naturally have 
regard to the adequacy of the internal 
control. As an additional check on the 
validity of the debts, there can be 
little doubt that confirmation by the 
debtor is an excellent practice, and 
far superior to mere reliance on sub- 
sequent payment. 

Generally the auditor selects a 
percentage of accounts to be cir- 
cularised (say 10 per cent. to 20 per 
cent.) and asks his client to prepare 
the necessary circulars, carrying a 
detachable portion for signature and 
return by the debtor. The circulars 
are then given to the auditor for 
checking and posting. The confirma- 
tions are sent to the auditor’s office 
and there checked against the pre- 
pared list. Any differences disclosed 
by the debtor are then dealt with in 
association with the client. 

It is reasonable to hope that this 
practice may soon be adopted in the 
United Kingdom. It had its oppo- 
nents in the States, but according to 
Mr. Bevis these are growing smaller 
in number. 


New Light on Depreciation 

A defect of the official statistics of the 
national income is that they do not 
take account of depreciation. A 
consequence is that capital formation 
is estimated only on a gross basis: 
the making good of worn and torn 
assets is lumped with net investment 
in additional assets. This shortcoming 
has now been unofficially corrected 


| 

| 
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by Mr. Philip Redfern in a paper 
Net Investment in Fixed Assets in the 
United Kingdom, 1938-1953, read to 
the Royal Statistical Society last 
month. Mr. Redfern also supplied 
many other original statistics. He 
gave gross capital formation in fixed 
assets, depreciation and net capital 
formation, by industrial groups and 
by types of assets, at current prices 
and at constant 1948 prices from 
1924 to 1938 and from 1948 to 1953; 
the total of gross capital in fixed 
assets, accrued depreciation and net 
capital, in the same classification, for 
1938 and 1947 to 1953 at constant 
1948 prices; the relationship in 1952 
between gross capital employed in 
fixed assets in a number of industries, 
on the one hand, and their contribu- 
tions to gross national product and 
to depreciation, on the other hand; 
and depreciation by industrial groups 
at historical cost compared with re- 
placement cost for the years 1942 to 
1952, with the net value of fixed 
assets in 1952 depreciated on each 
basis. 

From this array of new statistical 
material, some of the figures for 
depreciation on the two different 
bases may be quoted. They are of 
particular interest in the controversy 
about the correct method of accoun- 
ting for depreciation. For the group 
“plant and machinery in manufac- 
turing and distribution,” Mr. Red- 
fern gives the following figures: 


Depreciation at 


For Depreciation at replacement cost 
the historical cost of each year 
year £ million £ million 
1948 85 161 

1949 95 176 

1950 108 193 

1951 124 224 

1952 142 265 


Net value at end of 1952: £2,521 million if 
depreciated at historical cost, £4,000 million 
if depreciated at replacement cost of 1952. 


He comments: 


The figures . . . suggest that for a 
considerable range of plant and 
machinery depreciation at current 
replacement cost in the years 1948 to 
1952 was nearly twice the depreciation 
at original cost, and that the net value 
of assets at the end of 1952 at 1952 
replacement cost was about 1.6 or 1.7 
times the net value at original cost. 


But it should be added that he gives 


the proviso that his calculations are 
made on the straight-line method, 
and that if they were on reducing 
balances, as they are for tax purposes, 
depreciation at replacement cost 
might be much less than twice its 
amount at historical cost. The re- 
ducing balances method attaches a 
heavier weight to recent purchases— 
for which replacement cost is closer 
to historical cost—than to earlier 
purchases. 


An Aptitude for Manipulating Figures 
A woman cashier who had “a re- 
markable aptitude for the manipula- 
tion of figures” employed her apti- 
tude to such effect that she took 
between £12,000 and £16,000 from 
her company over some sixteen years. 

She kept all the books of the com- 
pany herself. Cash received she 
recorded in the books, but she did not 
bank it all; all cheques received she 
paid into the bank, but she did not 
record them all. The unrecorded 
cheques were ones with receipt forms 
on the back, for which there was no 
record in the receipt book. So she 
kept the bank statements and the cash 
book in step. The floating balance 
of outstanding debtors in the books 
she inflated for the visits of the audi- 
tors, either showing payments as 
having been made a year later than 
they had actually been made, or add- 
ing figures to outstanding accounts 
and erasing them after the auditors’ 
visits, or providing false loose leaf 
sheets for the ledger and replacing 
them after audit with the original 
sheets on which she forged the audi- 
tors’ ticks. The bank balance was 
inflated for the auditors by the enter- 
ing in the books of cheques re- 
ceived after the end of the financial 
year. When the audit was made, the 
auditors worked on only two or three 
of the books at a time, taking them 
back when they were finished and 
fetching others. 

The defalcations came to light 
when a director of the company was 
struck by the large outstanding pay- 
ments at the branch, compared with 
its turnover and the figures of other 
branches. Last month the woman 
cashier went to prison for fifteen 
months. 


Shorter Notes 


Exchange Control—Issue and Transfer 
of Securities 

The Bank of England has issued a 
notice (E.C. Securities 10) which super- 
cedes notice E.C. Securities 6 with effect 
from January 10. The notice is of an 
administrative character, issued in the 
exercise of powers delegated to the Bank 
by H.M. Treasury. It is addressed to 
persons in the United Kingdom con- 
cerned with the issue of securities or 
coupons or with the keeping of registers 
of securities; and to authorised depo- 
sitories for their information. It effects a 
number of changes in procedure. 


Dr. A. H. Marshall’s Inquiry in 

British Guiana 

Dr. A. H. Marshall, PH.D., F.S.A.A., 
F.I.M.T.A., is to undertake on behalf of 
the Government of British Guiana an 
inquiry into all aspects of local govern- 
ment in the colony. Dr. Marshall is 
City Treasurer of Coventry, and is being 
released by the City Council at the 
request of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. He is an Incorporated Ac- 
countant, and a past President of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. 


Harvard Graduate School Fellowships 
Candidates of British nationality are 
invited to apply for two Fellowships 
tenable for two years from September 
1955 at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Each Fellowship is worth approximately 
£2,000, but half this sum must be pro- 
vided by the candidate or his employer. 
Candidates must have several years’ 
experience in industry and _ should 
preferably have a university degree. 
Further particulars are obtainable from 
the British Institute of Management, 
Management House, 8 ‘Hill Street, 
London, W.1. 


Management Conference in the Midlands 
Management and Planning is the theme 
of the third Midlands Management Con- 
ference, to be held at Droitwich on 
February 4 and 5. The conference is 
organised by the British Institute of 
Management and the Birmingham 
branch of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration in association with the 
regional organisations of the Federation 
of British Industries and the National 
Union of Manufacturers. Papers will be 
given on Planning and Marketing, Plan- 
ning for Economic Production, Planning 
for Exports, Financing Development, and 
Planning for Management Succession. 
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the answers 


Sensimatic 


No other single accounting machine gives you the 
various answers you need quite so efficiently, quite 
so economically as the Burroughs Sensimatic. At 
each quick flick of the selector knob, the Sensimatic 
is ready for a different accounting job, and it does 
each oneasautomatically and accurately as a special- 
ized machine. 

It’s today’s finest, most versatile accounting 
machine. The exclusive Burroughs sensing panel is 
tailored to any combination of accounting proced- 
ures you wish . . . guides the Sensimatic faultlessly 
through any posting routine. 

It’s tomorrow’s accounting machine, too. To 
alter an accounting procedure, youchange the panel, 
not the machine. Any Burroughs branch will arrange 
a demonstration of the Sensimatic model that best 


suits your needs. Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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expected that the national accounts for the financial 

year 1954/55 would barely balance above the line. It 
now looks as though they will show a large surplus above 
the line, of perhaps more than £300 million. This great 
improvement, largely due to a short-fall in defence 
expenditure, and the prospect of a general election 
within the year have led to very optimistic expectations 
of tax reductions in the next Budget. 

Modern budgeting, however, is not simply a matter 
of fixing tax levels to cover the State expenditure. The 
Budget is an instrument to assist in preserving in the 
economy at large a balance between inflation and defla- 
tion. Assuming that this balance is being maintained at 
the time he brings in his Budget—though there are some 
ominous signs at the moment of a distinct inflationary 
tendency—Mr-. Butler will first have to assess what addition 
can be expected in 1955/56 to the gross national product. 
He will then need to estimate how much of the additional 
monetary incomes corresponding to this expansion in the 
gross national product will be used by the public in con- 
sumption, how much will be saved and how much will be 
paid in tax (assuming unchanged tax levels). Given this 
additional tax revenue, an estimate must then be made of 
the Budgetary surplus or deficit for the year. The change 
in the Budgetary surplus or deficit compared with that of 
1954/55, when aggregated with the additional savings of 
the public, gives the increment of total savings resulting 
from the expansion in the gross national product. 
Estimates must be made of the calls to be expected upon 
this increment—for capital formation by industry and 
the Government and for expanding investment abroad by 
way of a surplus on current trading account. Only if these 
calls leave something over will the strict theory of 
budgeting permit a remission of taxation—such a 
remission as will cause the balance to be consumed. 

If the Chancellor found at the time he presented his 
Budget that the various demands upon savings were 
outrunning the savings available, at the levels then ruling, 
the excess would constitute an inflationary potential and 
to preserve the balance between inflation and deflation 
an amount to take account of the excess would have to be 
added to the other calls upon the increment of savings of 
the year 1955/56. 

The set of estimates is made more complicated by 
reason of the dependence of the gross national product 
upon the level of taxation. Thus, while there may be no 
scope at all for a reduction in taxation if one does the 
estimating on the lines already indicated, in which it is 
assumed that tax rates are unchanged, one must also make 
estimates on the assumption of reduced tax rates. It may 
then be found that if the level of taxation is lowered 
there will be a sufficient expansion in the gross national 
product to produce an increment in savings sufficient not 
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What Prospect of Tax Reliefs? 


only to meet the calls upon it, but also to leave over a 
large enough balance to allow the posited remission in 
taxation. 

There is much room for different views at all points 
along this long chain of precarious estimates and the 
Chancellor might well be entitled to optimism in his 
figuring. We do not, however, think that he is capable of 
the rather Machiavellian reasoning that a Government 
victory at the general election, by ensuring a favourable 
economic climate, would induce a growth in the 
national product and would thereby lead to a large 
enough enlargement of savings to warrant a reduction in 
taxation in the Budget sufficient to cause the electorate to 
give the Government its majority at the election! It would 
nevertheless be too much to expect that there will be no 
pressure upon him to be kind to the taxpayers in his pre- 
election Budget. Yet Mr. Butler is committed to the use of 
the Budget in the way it has been used—with greater or 
less success—since the war, as a means of avoiding both 
inflation and deflation. This remains true, even though he 
has other means at his command, including Bank Rate 
and monetary policy, to work towards that same end. 
What is quite clear is that however favourable to a 
reduction in taxation the Chancellor’s estimates might 
ultimately prove to be, the size of the prospective surplus 
on the national accounts in this financial year, so far from 
being an indication of the amount he can remit in taxation, 
is almost wholly irrelevant to the issue. It is now two 
months from the year-end, and to do sums in the hope of 
arriving at the possible tax remission in the Budget is very 
hazardous, but some people who have done them have 
found that, at least on the strict arithmetic, there will be 
very little available for the taxpayers. 

In these circumstances, it may perhaps be doubted 
whether it is a good thing for business associations to 
present to the Chancellor long lists of recommended tax 
reliefs, at least unless they are put in order of priority and 
account is taken of the cost under each head. A number 
of bodies annually pass to the Chancellor lists of un- 
costed recommendations. Although in previous years the 
Chancellor has been able to satisfy the bodies on very 
few, if any, of the items in their lists, the number of items 
seems to grow. This year the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce has put forward seven items and 
the Engineering Industries Association eight. It is right and 
proper that the Chancellor should have the benefit of 
the views of responsible bodies of businessmen—but 
their advice would surely be more helpful if it were 
explicit and to the point. If it is protested that business- 
men would like tax reductions in many different direc- 
tions, the Chancellor could retort that so would he, but 
that in his difficult job of Budget-making he has to make 
a rigorous choice to keep within the very limited sum 
available for relief to the taxpayers. 
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Forecasting Sales 


By JOAN KEEN, B.Sc.(ECON), F.I.S., F.STAT.S. and SHEILA WATTS 
(Research Laboratories of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Wembley) 


Introduction 
WHEN SALES FORECASTS are being made from past data, 
both statistical considerations and expert knowledge of 
market conditions are important. In a general article like 
the present one, it is impracticable to consider special 
market conditions, and it will therefore be devoted largely 
to statistical considerations. In any event, the impossi- 
bility of foreseeing special market changes means that it 
is always unwise to forecast for more than one year 
ahead, although, as long as their limitations are recog- 
nised, estimates for the more distant future may be of use 
in deciding general policy. 

The statistical problems will be set out in two parts: 


those encountered in making the forecast; and those en- ° 


countered in deciding the limits about the forecast within 
which the actual value might reasonably lie. 


The Forecast 

Suppose that a forecast is needed to help in planning pro- 
duction and that, for this purpose, estimates of monthly 
sales are required. The estimate of sales for a given month 
can be affected by two things: the long-term trend in sales 
and the seasonal variations during the year. These will be 
dealt with separately. 


A. The Trend 

Ideally, data for as many years as possible should be 
used to establish the trend line. Before any trend line is 
fitted, the data should always be plotted to establish 
whether the figures all belong to one trend system. 

For example, the sudden imposition of purchase tax of 
100 per cent. on a near-necessity may well reduce the 
yearly rate of increase, as may be seen in Fig. 1. A trend 
line fitted to all the data (dotted) would give a worse 
estimate for year eleven than the one fitted to years five 
to ten only. 

It sometimes happens that though there is no marked 
discontinuity in a trend line, the slope of the line seems to 
change slowly, giving the impression of a curve. Fig. 2 
shows the effect of a gradual saturation of the market 
which results in a gradually decreasing yearly increase of 
sales. Again, the estimate from the curve would be better 
than that from the dotted straight line through the data. 


FIG.|. EFFECT OF ARTIFICIAL CHECK TO SALES. 
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a TAX IMPOSED FORECAST 
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Similarly, sales in a new market may well show gradually 
increasing yearly increases of sales, as in Fig. 3. In cir- 
cumstances of this kind a suitable mathematical trans- 
formation of the scale, either of the years or of sales, will 
probably result in a straight line, thus enabling easy com- 
putations to be made for the forecast. 

Consider in the light of these restrictions the number of 
pounds of herrings sold by a retailer each month. It is 
obvious that sales were unlikely to be normal during the 
war so that only data subsequent to 1945 should be 
studied. The available data are as follows: 


Year (January—December) Sales 
1 (1945) 17,897 
2 (1946) 20,686 
3 (1947) 24,182 
4 (1948) 24,490 
5 (1949) 26,068 
6 (1950) 28,461 
7 (1951) 27,921 
8 (1952) 28,787 


They are plotted in Fig. 4a, showing the trend line 
(fitted by the standard method of least squares)* with the 
equation 

y=1,510x-+ 18,018 


where y is the expected yearly sales and x is the number of 
the year (column 1). The expected sales for 1953 can be 
obtained by substituting x—9 in the equation: they are 
31,606. 

The diagram shows that a curve would give a better fit 
to the data. To find the best equation one may try a few 
of the standard transformations* and see which makes the 
data lie on the best-looking straight line. In the example, 
it is shown by Fig. 4B that a plot of ordinary sales against 
the logarithm of the year number gives a reasonable 
straight line fit, and that the curve drawn from the 
equation 

y=12,553 log x+-17,584 


passes through the points. Using this equation, the sales 
for 1953 are estimated at 29,562. 


*Industrial Experimentation, Fourth Edition (Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office), paragraph 63, pages 62 and 63. 
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Comparison of the two estimates for 1953 reveals that 
they differ by 2,000 or about seven per cent, showing the 
care which must be used in deriving the best trend line. 


B. The Seasonal Variation 

If a commodity is used more in some seasons than in 
others (for example, umbrellas or swimming costumes) it 
is inevitable that sales should be greater at the seasons of 
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greatest use. It is thus possible that there is a typical pro- 
portion of the yearly sales made in any given month. Dr. 
B. P. Dudding has suggested that this proportion can best 
be derived by expressing the sales of each month as a 
percentage of the total sales for the year in which it 
occurs, and then averaging all the percentages for Janu- 
ary, all those for February, and so on through the year. 
It is, again, essential first to plot the data. There are two 
reasons for this: the seasonal shape may change, and 
there may be an odd “freak” month due to, say, a sus- 
pected impending price change. The freaks should be ex- 
cluded and only the most up-to-date years used if the 
seasonal shape changes. 

The monthly sales in our example are shown in Fig. 5 
plotted as percentages of their relevant yearly total for 
1945-52. Inspection suggests that the seasonal trends of 
the last four years are similar in shape and different from 
those for the previous years. Hence only the percentages 
shown below should be used. 


Year 1949 1950 1951 1952 Average Adjusted 
Percentage Average 
Percentage 

January 64 52 80 57 63 6-4 
February 60 59 7:7 125 6°5 6°5 
March 61 5-1 65 58 5-9 60 
April 45 54 54 43 4-9 5-0 
May 71 76 #73 853 73 73 
June 85 91 78 84 8-5 8-6 
July 103 10:1 100 104 10-2 10-3 
August 128 116 106 103 11-3 11-4 
September 103 95 95 10:2 9-9 10-0 
October 11:0 12:2 11:2 11:5 11-5 11-5 
November 86 87 83 8&1 8-4 8-5 
December 84 96 7:7 7:5 8-3 8-4 


The February and May figures for 1952 were excluded 
from the average percentages as they were so different 
from those for the other years. A small adjustment was 
then made to the percentage of each month, to avoid the 
final total not equalling 100 per cent. 


C. Combination of Trend and Seasonal Variation 
Let us suppose that we wish to forecast the monthly 
sales for 1953. The estimated sales can be computed as 


| | | 
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29,562, by putting the year equal to 9, in the equation 
from Section A above: 
Sales = 12,533 log year+ 17,584 
The expected sales for each month can then be com- 
puted from the table of expected percentages in Section B 
above. 


Month Expected percentage Expected Expected running 

of total sales sales total 
January 6-4 1,892 1,892 
February 6°5 1,922 3,814 
March 6:0 1,774 5,588 
April 5-0 1,478 7,066 
May 7:3 2,158 9,224 
June 8-6 2,542 11,766 
July 10-3 3,045 14,811 
August 11-4 3,375 18,181 
September 10-0 2,956 21,137 
October 11-6 3,429 24,566 
November 8-5 2,513 27,079 
December 8-4 2,483 29,562 
Total 100.0 29,562 


Graphs can then be drawn as in Fig. 6, showing the ex- 
pected monthly sales or the less sensitive expected run- 
ning total from the beginning of the year. The actual 
monthly figures as they come in can be plotted on the 
graph and compared with the expected figures. 


Uncertainty of the Forecast 


A. Estimation of Variability 

Although a forecast can be made for the sales of a 
given month it is most unlikely that the actual sales will 
coincide exactly with the forecast. There is, therefore, a 
certain amount of divergence to be expected regardless 
of any change in market conditions. 

The difference between forecast and actual sales arises 
from three sources: 


(i) the fact that the line connecting the year and the yearly sales 
is based on very few points, and may therefore vary as further years 
are taken into the computation; 

(ii) the fact that the yearly totals themselves vary at random from 


the line; 
(iii) the fact that the sales in any given month are not always 
exactly the same percentage of the yearly total from year to year. 
The estimation of each of these factors is complex but 
a useful approximation to the combined effect can be 
derived as follows: 
(a) Calculate the expected sales for each month in- 
cluded in the analysis, as in Section C above; 
(b) Subtract the actual sales from the expected sales; 
(c) Calculate the standard deviation of the algebraic 
differences in (b).* 
In our example, the standard deviation for the data of the 
last four years is 186 (February and May, 1952, excluded). 


B. Use of the Variability 

In Fig. 6, the solid line shows the monthly sales as fore- 
cast. The dotted lines enclose the band in which the 
actual sales have a 9/10 chance of falling, if all the unex- 
plained chance causes of variability which have operated 
in the past continue to operate in the future. 


*Industrial Experimentation, page 26. 
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(i) Monthly sales limits 

The width of the band for the sales in any one month is 
given by the formula: 

Y+ttxS.D. 
where Y is the expected sales, t is a factor depending on 
the probability of occurrence,* and S.D. is the standard 
deviation from the preceding section. 

Thus for May, the band width is 

2,158 +1-65 x 186= 1,851 to 2,465 
and similarly for the other months. 
(ii) Running total limits 

The width of the band for the running total in any one 

month is derived from the formula: 

LY VvnxS.D. 
where SY is the sum of all monthly expectations to date 
and n is the number of the month from the beginning of 
the calendar year. 

Thus for May, the band width is 

9,224+1-65 x V5 x 186=8,537 to 9,911 
and similarly for every other month. 

As the sales for the months come in, they can be plotted 
as spots on the chart and their position relative to the 
forecast and limits noted. If the spots fall outside the 
limits or continue to 
fall below or above 
the forecast, appro- 


CONTROL CHARTS FOR MONTHLY SALES. 
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priate actionshould 3500 

be taken. What this 

action should be *°° 

will depend on the 

circumstances: it 

may be necessary to 

make a special sales *° 

drive, or to launch a 

new publicity cam- “° 

paign, or arrange- 

be made to increase a FIG.6B8. RUNNING TOTAL. Pf 
production or buy 

in extra raw mater- 

ials. 

Whatever use iS 
made of the charts, 
however, they will 
draw continual at- 
tention to the posi- 
tion this year in re- 


lation to the general ° 
position over the 

last few years. At the same time, small increases or 
declines in sales can be attributed to random and 
uncontrollable causes and need no longer be the subject 
of special and unnecessary effort. 


*Industrial Experimentation, pages 24 and 30. 
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+The above paper was read before the London Group of the 
Industrial Applications Section of the Royal Statistical Society on 
March 5, 1954. 
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Apportionment of Dividends 


By W. H. D. WINDER, M.A., LL.M. 


AS WAS STATED in an earlier article which dealt with the 
general operation of the Apportionment Act of 1870 (see 
ACCOUNTANCY, December, 1954, pages 453-5), company 
dividends are payments to which the Act may apply. The 
question of the apportionment of dividends may arise in 
many connections, such as the division of income be- 
tween life and reversionary interests, the administration 
of an estate on an intestacy or under a will, and dis- 
positions of shares when there is no express provision for 
the disposal of the dividends. An appreciation of the true 
scope of the Act is necessary for the solution of the 
intricate problems which may arise. 

Not long after the passing of the Act of 1870, Jessel, 
Master of the Rolls, remarked that “there seems to be 
some fatality about Apportionment Acts, for even this 
last one, though intended to settle all questions, is drawn 
in a very odd way” (In re Griffith 12 Ch. D. 655, page 
660). The Act begins thus: 

Whereas rents and some other periodical payments are 
not at common law apportionable (like interest on money 
lent) in respect of time, and for remedy of some of the 
mischiefs and inconveniences thereby arising, divers statutes 
have been passed . . . And whereas it is expedient to make 
provision for the remedy of all such mischiefs and incon- 
veniences. 

From this preamble one would think that the legislature 
had in mind only rents and other periodical payments, 
and that appears from the title of the Act: “An Act for 
the better apportionment of rents and other periodical 
payments.” But when one comes to the body of the Act, 
it seems clear that it includes payments which are not 
periodical in the strict sense. When the enacting part is 
clear, there is no need, in construing a statute, to have 
recourse to the preamble or the title. It is enacted that all 
rents, annuities, dividends, and other periodical payments 
in the nature of income shall, like interest on money lent, 
be considered as accruing from day to day, and shall be 
apportionable in respect of time accordingly. If the Act 
had stopped there it would agree with the preamble and 
title, because, though it has the word “dividends,” it says 
“dividends and other periodical payments,” and it might 
well have been said that that meant dividends payable 
periodically. But by defining the word “dividends” in the 
definition Section, the Act makes clear that dividends in 
a broad sense is intended. 

According to the definition Section, Section 5: 

The word “dividends” includes (besides dividends strictly 
so-called) all payments made by the name of dividend, 
bonus or otherwise, out of the revenue of trading or other 
public companies, divisible between all or any of the 
members of such respective companies, whether such pay- 
ments shall be usually made or declared at any fixed time or 


otherwise; and all such divisible revenue shall for the pur- 
poses of this Act be deemed to have accrued by equal daily 
increment during and within the period for or in respect of 
which the payment of the same revenue shall be declared or 
expressed to be made, but the word “‘dividends’’ does not 
include payments in the nature of a return or reimbursement 
of capital. 

In the case mentioned, Jessel, M.R., thought that the 
word “‘bonus” alone pointed to an occasional payment as 
distinguished from a periodical one. He did not think that 
anybody had ever heard of a periodical bonus, though 
very often bonuses were paid pretty regularly by some 
companies. But the words of the Act were too clear for 
argument and accordingly payments by way of bonus or 
surplus profits to shareholders were held to be apportion- 
able even though by the constitution of the company the 
bonus or surplus profits were to be distributed among its 
shareholders once in every five years, “‘unless a special 
meeting of shareholders shall otherwise direct.” Shares 
in the company had been specifically bequeathed by will 
and the bonus or surplus profits accruing on the shares 
were apportioned between the specific legatee of the 
shares and the residuary legatee of the testator. She had 
died about the middle of the five year period. Some two or 
three years after her death the company distributed the 
bonus in respect of the five years preceding the date of 
distribution. The distribution was in respect of a period 
of time. This is an important factor, as will appear later in 
this article. 


Scope of the Apportionment Act 

“There is no doubt that in the decisions in the books upon 
this Act all the Judges have agreed in saying that this 
being a remedial and beneficial Act full scope is to be 
given to it, and that you have to construe it rather in an 
enlarged than in a narrow sense.” This is an observation 
of Pearson, J., ina case (Lawrence v. Lawrence 26 Ch. D. 
795, page 799) which neatly illustrates the kind of effect 
that the Act has had. 

A testator who died before the Act came into operation 
gave the income of his residuary estate, which included 
Preference and Ordinary stock, to his wife for life, with 
remainder to his nephews. The widow claimed under the 
old law and received the entire dividends on the stock 
which were declared and became receivable after the 
testator’s death. On the death of the widow, however, her 
residuary legatees were held not entitled to the whole of 
the dividends which became payable after her death but 
entitled only to an apportioned part, the executors of the 
widow being entitled to that part of the dividends appor- 
tioned up to the date of her death to hold for the nephews. 

The principle behind this decision and many others to 
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be found in the law reports is that whenever there are 
periodical payments, such as dividends, accruing when 
the event calling for apportionment occurs, the Act is at 
once brought into operation and must be applied, and 
when, subsequently, the accruing payments become due 
and payable they must be distributed in accordance with 
the Act as applied on the occurrence of the event which 
brought it into operation. Thus, in Re Muirhead [1916] 
(2 Ch. 181) a testator who died in December, 1913, be- 
queathed his residuary estate to trustees upon trust to 
pay the dividends and income thereof to his wife for life, 
and after her death to hold on trust for others. The 
widow died on July 24, 1915. Part of the residuary estate 
consisted of stock in three companies. In September, 1915, 
each of these companies declared a dividend, payable 
about a month afterwards, for the half-years ending on 
the preceding June 30, 1915. It was held that the estate of 
the widow was entitled to the whole of these dividends. It 
did not make any difference that she died not only before 
the date of the declaration of dividend but also after the 
end of the period of time in respect of which that declara- 
tion was made. 


Prevention of Apportionment 

It is declared in Section 7 of the Apportionment Act that 
the provisions of the Act “shall not extend to any case in 
which it is or shall be expressly stipulated that no appor- 
tionment shall take place.” The Courts have had to 
interpret various types of clauses in instruments and con- 
ditions of payment which have been alleged to amount 
to a stipulation within the meaning of this Section. “‘The 
word ‘stipulation’ is a very bad one to use in the Appor- 
tionment Act,” said Lindley, M.R., in Re Lysaght [1898] 
(1 Ch. 115). In that case there had been a bequest of 
shares, coupled with a declaration in the will that the 
shares bequeathed should carry the dividend accruing 
thereon at the testator’s death. This testamentary pro- 
vision was held to be a stipulation within the Section so 
that the legatee of the shares took the whole of the 
dividend for the year in which the testator died without 
any apportioned part going to those who took the residue 
of the estate. 

It seems clear that a provision in the articles of asso- 
ciation of the company which declares the dividends in 
question cannot be an express stipulation to prevent 
apportionment between persons having claims to the 
dividends. 

This proposition can be safely deduced from the 
reasoning in Re Oppenheimer [1907] (1 Ch. 399). A com- 
pany’s articles contained clauses to this effect: 


(i) Every dividend, whether arising from part or current 
profits, shall for all purposes be deemed to accrue and fall 
due upon the day on which it is declared, and not before; 

(ii) Every dividend shall belong and be paid, subject to 
the company’s lien, to those members who shall be on the 
register at the date when every such dividend is declared, 
notwithstanding any subsequent transfer or transmission of 
shares. 


Shares in this company were bequeathed to trustees to 
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pay “the income arising therefrom” to the testator’s wife 
for life. He died on January 4, 1906, and sometime after 
his death a dividend for the financial year ending October 
31, 1905, was declared. The dividend for the ensuing 
financial year had not been declared at the time of the 
action. The conclusion reached by the Court was that the 
dividend would be apportionable. Swinfen Eady, J., said 
that the articles only embodied and stated in terms what 
the law already implied, for quite apart from them a divi- 
dend accrues and falls due upon the day it is declared, 
and not before. The articles, though binding the share- 
holders, merely defined and stated the legal position as 
between them and the company. But a shareholder could 
deal with the dividends on his shares and effect or prevent 
apportionment notwithstanding the articles. The Appor- 
tionment Act not being excluded by the terms of the will, 
the ordinary rule applied and there would be apportion- 
ment between the testator’s estate and the widow. 

“It was not the object of the Act to prevent a man from 
disposing of the whole of the dividends if he wished to do 
so,” observed North, J., in construing a will which he 
found to contain “‘quite sufficient to satisfy the ‘express 
stipulation’ required by”’ Section 7. The testator in Re 
Meredith (67 L. J. (Ch.) 409) declared that “‘the whole of 
the income derived” from certain shares should, after his 
death, be paid to A. for life. North, J., held that A. took 
all the dividends in respect of any period during which 
the testator was alive, no part being apportioned to his 
estate. North, J., thought that the stipulation was not 
merely left to be collected by inference but that there was 
in the will a direction addressed to the particular matter. 


Apportionment under the Rule in Howe y. Dartmouth 
distinguished 
Apportionment for the purposes of the Apportionment 
Act is, of course, a different kind of apportionment from 
that which arises in the operation of the Rule in Howe v. 
Dartmouth (Earl). One aspect of that Rule, but wider in 
its application, operates when trustees are under a duty to 
convert wasting or hazardous securities. If the duty to sell 
cannot be carried out at once and income is actually re- 
ceived from unauthorised securities, then that income 
must be apportioned as between capital and income. 
That Rule or duty can be excluded and it may be a 
matter for careful consideration whether particular words 
used having that effect also, or instead, have the effect of 
excluding statutory apportionment. Thus, in Re Bate 
[1938] (4 All E.R. 218) a testator left all his property on 
trust for sale, which prima facie brought this aspect of the 
Rule in Howe v. Dartmouth into play because the estate 
included hazardous securities. There was this clause in 
the will: 

The net profits and income received after my death from 
time to time of any unconverted property whatever its 
nature shall be applied without apportionment as if the same 
were income accruing after my death from the proceeds of 
the conversion thereof. 

It was held that the testator’s intention was only to ex- 
clude the operation of the Rule in Howe v. Dartmouth 
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and not to exclude the application of the Apportionment 
Act. It was not plain upon the language of the will that he 
intended to exclude the Act and so it applied. Re Edwards 
[1918] (1 Ch. 142) raised a somewhat similar point of 
construction which was settled in the same way. 


Interim Dividends 

A payment by a company to its shareholders out of 
revenue need not be one which is usually made or de- 
clared at recurring intervals in order to be apportionable 
under the Act, but the payment must be one which is made 
or declared in respect of a definite period of time. If the 
payment is not adjusted to a period of time it is difficult 
to see how it could be considered as “accruing from day 
to day,” which is what the Act provides. It follows, there- 
fore, that there is nothing in principle to prevent interim 
dividends from being apportionable, but whether they are 
or not will depend on the particular terms in which they 
are declared. 

Re Jowitt [1922] (2 Ch. 442) is a good illustration of the 
working of the apportionment rules with regard to in- 
terim dividends. A company, which had previously de- 
clared an interim dividend of 5 per cent. for the first half 
of its current financial year, subsequently during the same 
year passed a resolution that certain policy moneys then 
received should be distributed by way of “further interim 
dividend” and be paid in accordance with its articles pro 
rata to the holders for the time being of specified shares 
in the company. The company later declared a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. which was stated to make up, with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent. previously declared, 
10 per cent. for the whole year. It was held that the 
resolution for the distribution of the policy moneys, 
although expressed to be by way of further interim divi- 
dend, did not operate as a declaration that the payment 
of those moneys was made in respect of the then current 
financial year. It was further held that, in the absence of 
such a declaration and having regard to the nature and 
origin of that payment and the special rights conferred by 
the articles, the moneys so distributed were not appor- 
tionable under the Act. P.O. Lawrence, J., thought that it 
would be unduly straining the meaning of the word 
“further” to hold that it meant that the dividend was one 
expressed or declared to be made in respect of some 
defined period, merely because the previous interim 
dividend was declared or expressed to be made for a 
defined period. 


Dividends on Cumulative Preference Shares 
The same legal principles apply to dividends on cumula- 
tive Preference shares declared after the dividends have 
been “‘in arrears.”” The result reached by the Court of 
Appeal in reversing the decision of the Court of first 
instance in Re Wakley [1920] (2 Ch. 205) is sound law and 
if the accountancy should seem unsound that may 
possibly be because of the terms which the company 
chose to adopt in declaring a dividend. 

In Re Wakley a testator specifically bequeathed cumu- 
lative Preference shares in a company to his son R. and 
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settled the residuary estate upon trust for all his children. 
At his death in 1905 the dividends on the shares were in 
arrear, and it was not until 1907 that there were any profits 
available for dividend. In that year the directors resolved 
to declare and forthwith pay an interim dividend at the 
rate of 18 per cent. on the preferred and 24 per cent. on 
the deferred shares, “which payment,” said the resolu- 
tion, “will cover the cumulative dividend on the preferred 
for three years ending June, 1907, and on the deferred for 
two years ending 1906.” It was held that the dividend 
declared in 1907 must be treated as being in respect of that 
year only, that the Apportionment Act did not apply and 
consequently that the whole of the dividend belonged 
to R. and no apportioned part to the testator’s residuary 
estate. Statements made by the company that the dividend 
would “‘cover” or “‘wipe off” the arrears were held to be 
nothing but an explanation of the rate per cent. at which 
the dividend was calculated. After asking himself what 
the nature of a shareholder’s right to a cumulative divi- 
dend is, Warrington, L.J., answered: 


It is, in my opinion, nothing more than a right to par- 
ticipate in profits available for dividend which in accord- 
ance with its regulations the company has from time to 
time determined to distribute. In fact the shareholder has no 
right to a dividend, whether cumulative or otherwise, until 
there are profits available, and the company by the proper 
authority has determined to distribute them. It follows that 
when profits are available and the company determines to 
distribute them it is the shareholder who is then entitled to 
the shares who takes the dividend, and not the person 
entitled to them in past years, though the dividend may in 
the case of cumulative dividend be large enough to cover the 
amount which would have been paid in past years if there 
had been profits available, but which were not paid because 
there were no such profits. 


In other words, in respect of the time with reference to 
which dividends are paid, there is no difference between 
a Cumulative Preference and an Ordinary dividend. Each 
is a dividend for the year or other financial period of pay- 
ment: that the preferred dividend is preferential, fixed, 
and cumulative means only this, that these are the factors 
by which the priority and the amount of the share of the 
dividend fund appertaining to the Preference shareholder 
are ascertained. 

Would the position be any different if the company had 
declared the Cumulative Preference dividend to be, in 
precise and definite terms, in respect of each of the former 
years, allotting expressly a proportionate dividend to 
each? According to Lord Sterndale, M.R., if not accord- 
ing to the other judges also, in Re Wakley the position 
would have been the same. He thought that a declaration 
in respect of each year would have exceeded the powers of 
the directors as the articles contemplated annual dis- 
tributions of profits, and that a declaration must be in 
respect of a year in which divisible profits existed. With 
regard to the use of the word “arrears” he said: 


It is a convenient expression, and is often used in cases of 
this description, but it cannot be taken as meaning arrears 
in the strict sense of the word, which I take to be sums of 
money in respect of which the date of payment has passed, 
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for, as | have already pointed out, no dividends were due 
or payable in the earlier year, because the conditions essen- 
tial to payment had not been performed. 


Sales of Shares cum Dividend 

Where trustees of a settlement, on the death of a tenant 
for life, sell investments cum dividend, part of which 
accrued during the life of the tenant for life, the Appor- 
tionment Act does not apply, and the estate of the tenant 
for life is not entitled to share in the proceeds of sale, ex- 
cept in very special circumstances. On such a sale the 
dividend is received by the purchaser, who has contracted 
that he shall receive it, and he cannot, of course, be called 
upon to pay over any part of it. But at first sight it would 
seem just that the life tenant should receive part of the 
proceeds of sale from the trustees. If the investment had 
not been sold before the dividend became due and pay- 
able, or had been sold ex dividend, he would have been 
entitled to receive a part of the dividend in accordance 
with the apportionment rules, and it seems reasonable to 
assume that the purchase price was greater to some extent 
by reason of the fact that the investment was sold cum 
dividend. But the general rule, if not the invariable rule, 
is that there is no apportionment of the purchase price. 
This general rule was recognised and applied in Bulkeley 
v. Stephens [1896] (2 Ch. 241), Re Walker [1934] (W.N. 
104), Re Firth [1938] (Ch. 517) and Re Henderson [1940] 
(Ch. 368). 

There is, however, one decision, Re Winterstoke’s Will 
Trusts [1938] (Ch. 158), which is inconsistent with this 
line of cases and it is to be hoped that this conflict will 
some day be settled by the Court of Appeal. In the last 
mentioned case it was held that if the dividend which was 


Events after the 
Accounting Date 


Events occurring, or becoming known, after the period covered by the accounts 
frequently cause some uncomfortable moments for accountants. The Committee 
on Auditing Procedure of the American Institute of Accountants has explored 
the problem, and its report, number 25 in the series on auditing procedure, is 
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paid after the sale cum dividend is ascertained, then the 
trustees, if requested to do so, should account to the 
executors of the deceased tenant for life for the propor- 
tion of the dividend which accrued during his life, so as to 
preserve the rights which he would have had if the 
securities had been sold ex dividend. Clauson, J., stressed 
the fact that in this event there was “no difficulty in 
ascertaining the figure which would be payable to the 
deceased tenant for life.” But in the later case of Re 
Firth Farwell, J., was “unable to see what difference it can 
make whether the calculation is an easy one or a difficult 
one” and added “If the tenant for life has an equity 
which he has a right to assert in this Court, his right can- 
not depend on whether the sum which has to be done is 
one which can be done easily, or which requires care and 
consideration.” 

Re Winterstoke’s Will Trusts was also disapproved of 
by Morton, J., in Re Henderson. He observed: 


When an investment has been sold cum dividend after the 
death of a tenant for life, and the trustees ascertain that a 
dividend was subsequently declared and paid to the 
purchaser in respect of a period beginning before the date of 
the death of the tenant for life and ending after that date, 
there is, of course, no difficulty in determining what pro- 
portion of that dividend accrued during the life of the tenant 
for life. It is a mere matter of arithmetic. 


He thought nevertheless that there should be no appor- 
tionment. An understanding of the provisions of the 
Apportionment Act and its judicial interpretation is not 
a mere matter of arithmetic, whether the arithmetic be 
difficult or easy, as these articles have endeavoured to 
show. 


The statement is ambiguous: if it 
means that the members of this 
strong committee agree on the point, 
that is good to know. But if it means 
there is a similar consensus of opinion 
among practising accountants in the 
United States, we would beg leave 
to express some doubts. And we are 
sure that many British practising 


now issued, under the title Events Subsequent to the Date of Financial accountants would reject outright 


Statements. Our contributor examines the report. 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


any suggestion that in the United 
Kingdom events after the accounting 
date should give rise to adjustment or 
annotation in the accounts. The 


IN RECENT years, it is affirmed by the 
Committee on Auditing Procedure of 
the American Institute, there has 
been a growing interest in the extent 
of the auditor’s responsibility for the 
disclosure of events which occur or 
become known after the accounting 
period (“subsequent events”). In 


seeking to classify the extent of this committee further expresses _ itself 


responsibility, the Committee says at 
the outset: 


There is general agreement (a) that 
some events occurring subsequent to 
the balance-sheet date may require 
adjustment or annotation of the 
financial statements. 


thus: 


Events or transactions, either extra- 
ordinary in character or of unusual 
importance, sometimes occur sub- 
sequent to the balance-sheet date 
which may have a material effect on 
the financial statements or which may 
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err acting for many clients — some of whom 
may be outside the Australian continent — he 
must have business systems which operate quickly 
and efficiently. For this reason most brokers, 
such as the Sidney firm of Dalgety & Co. use 
Kalamazoo .methods. Graziers’ and sheep- 
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be important in connection with con- 
sideration of the statements. Such 
events or transactions may require 
adjustment or annotation of the state- 
ments. Any such adjustment or an- 
notation becomes a part of the 
financial statements. 


Auditing Procedures after the Ac- 
counting Period 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the auditor has no duty to extend his 
usual procedures to cover trans- 
actions of the subsequent period, as 
such, but recognises that a well con- 
ceived audit programme relating to 
the period under examination will 
include: 

(a) certain steps which ordinarily 
are carried out after the ac- 
counting date (such as cash 
checks and a review of subse- 
quent debt collections) and 

(5) certain general procedures de- 
signed to support an informed 
opinion on the financial state- 
ments (such as the reading of 
available minutes and interim 
reports and the holding of dis- 
cussions with management); 
these are procedures which nor- 
mally are continued through- 
out the auditor’s examination. 

Moreover, there are in an audit 

certain recognised steps the applica- 
tion of which should acquaint the 
auditor with the subsequent events 
about which he can be chargeable 
with a duty to have knowledge. The 
events (or transactions) in question 
are of three types. 


Three Types of Subsequent Events 
Events of the first type affect directly 
the financial statements and should 
be recognised in them. Thus, appro- 
priate adjustments should be made in 
the financial statements if subsequent 
information is (a) acquired in time to 
permit its use, (b) provides a basis for 
more accurate estimates or pro- 
visions, and (c) would have been 
utilised had it been available at the 
accounting date. Examples are the 
collection of sums receivable or the 
settlement or determination of lia- 
bilities on a_ basis substantially 
different from that previously antici- 
pated. 

Events of the second type have no 
direct effect on the financial state- 


ments of the expired period and 
therefore do not call for adjustment 
in them, but their effects may be such 
that disclosure is advisable. Exam- 
ples are capital issues, mergers or 
acquisitions, and serious damage 
from fire or other such risk. 

Events of the third type are some- 
times more troublesome from the 
accounting viewpoint than the others, 
but usually do not call for disclosure 
in financial statements. Examples are 
such non-accounting matters as 
war, management changes, product 
changes, strikes, marketing agree- 
ments and the loss of important cus- 
tomers. Disclosure of such events 
may create doubt about the reason 
for making it and inferences could 
be as often misleading as informative. 
But the committee recognises that 
events of this type are often neither 
purely non-accounting nor purely 
accounting in nature and that in- 
formation about such events might 
sometimes be appropriately given 
in the accounts of the expired period 
when they bear particular relation to 
the information presented by those 
accounts. 


Two Dicta 

The committee holds that the auditor 
should confine disclosure to those 
matters essential to proper interpre- 
tation of the accounts being presen- 
ted, and that there is no case for dis- 
closing subsequent events which are 
material and of interest in them- 
selves, but are not directly related to 
the period of the accounts. 

The primary responsibility for the 
accounts, and accordingly for any 
adjustment or annotation to take 
cognisance of events occurring after 
the accounting period, rests, the com- 
mittee affirms, with him whose 
financial statements are under con- 
sideration—ordinarily the auditor’s 
client. British accountants will whole- 
heartedly agree. 


The Overlapping Audit and Dating the 
Report 

The generally accepted auditing pro- 
cedure extends in a number of ways 
into transactions of the period follow- 
ing the accounting date—in the read- 
ing of minutes of meetings, in the 
checking of bank statements, of re- 
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turned cheques and of collections of 
accounts receivable and so on. 
Similarly, it is accepted practice to 
inquire of the management into 
subsequent events that may be 
material in relation to the accounts of 
the accounting period. Such steps are 
“usually appropriate,” but “not 
always mandatory.” The time covered 
by them, after the accounting date, 
will vary according to circumstances. 
The period of occurrence of the 
subsequent events in question in the 
committee’s examination extends 
from the accounting date to the date 
of the completion of all important 
procedures. The committee recom- 
mends that the later date should 
normally be used as the date of the 
auditor’s report, even when, as will 
frequently occur, the report is issued 
later. At present, says the committee, 
there is no uniformity of practice in 
the dating of auditors’ reports. If the 
report is dated substantially later 
than the completion of all important 
audit procedures: 


the auditor may think it wise to state 
that his report is based on an examina- 
tion which was completed at an earlier 
date. On the other hand, he may find 
it practicable and consider it prefer- 
able to continue inquiry (but not 
examination) up to the date of his 
report and avoid the necessity of a 
special comment as to the date. 


If additional copies of an auditor’s 
report are furnished after the report 
was originally issued, they may, in 
the opinion of the committee, be 
delivered without further investiga- 
tion or inquiry about events that may 
have occurred since the date the 
report was originally issued. Excep- 
tionally, if a radical change in the 
circumstances of the client has come 
to the attention of the auditor since 
the issuing of the original report, it 
may be appropriate to issue a revised 
report “with an accompanying dis- 
closure relating to the change.” 


The Scope of the Auditor’s Respon- 
sibility 

The committee considers at length 
“special situations,” including the 
filing of reports under the Securities 
Act of 1933, but the crux of the whole 
matter—in ordinary situations as 
well as these special situations—is 
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contained in the following paragraph 
of the committee’s report: 
The auditor’s responsibility for re- 
porting with regard to post-balance- 
sheet events or transactions, while not 
the subject of specific reference, is 
indicated by the following quotation 
from the special report on auditing 
standards, issued by this committee 
in 1947, and approved by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants in 1948: 
Informative disclosures in the financial 
statements are to be regarded as 
reasonably adequate unless otherwise 
stated in the report. 
It is generally agreed that, to the ex- 
tent the auditor has knowledge of 
post-balance-sheet events or trans- 
actions which may be significant in 
relation to specific financial state- 
ments, it is his duty either: 
(a) To see that they are properly 
considered and, when deemed 


appropriate, given effect by 

adjustment or annotation of the 
statements; or 

(6) If, in his opinion, there is, in the 

financial statements, significant 

lack of compliance with any of 

the points covered in (a) above, 

to qualify his report or present 

therein appropriate informa- 

tion, depending upon the cir- 

cumstances. 

There is again the ambiguity of the 

words “‘it is generally agreed,” and 

the comment made in the first para- 

graph of this article applies here also. 

We may well agree with the com- 

mittee that interest in the subject 

probably rests to a large extent on the 

general recognition that some sub- 

sequent events may have a material 

effect on the related accounts and 

may require disclosure or adjustment 
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to prevent the accounts being mis- 
leading. But it is a slender thread 
which, in the absence of specific 
reference to any statutory or stand- 
ard practice, carries those American 
practitioners who are looking to the 
committee’s report for guidance 
through dicta of the committee 
about adequacy of disclosure and 
far into a field of added responsibility. 
Undoubtedly the committee has laid 
down a basis for improved pro- 
fessional procedure and standards 
for accountants, not only in the 
United States but elsewhere, yet as 
far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned some years of voluntary 
acceptance of standards of this 
degree of rigour would have to pre- 
cede their inclusion in a future Com- 
panies Act. 


Zz The Investment Allowance— 


Plant and Machinery 


THE PURPOSE OF the new investment allowance is to en- 
courage the acquisition of new capital equipment in 
industry. Second-hand plant and machinery does not 
qualify. Road vehicles qualify only if they are of a type 
not commonly used as private vehicles and unsuitable 
to be so used or if they are provided wholly or mainly for 
hire to or for the carriage of members of the public in the 
ordinary course of a trade. Assets not qualifying for the 
investment allowance still attract initial allowances. 

The expenditure must become due for payment after 
April 6, 1954. The investment allowance is given for 
income tax purposes in the year of assessment in the basis 
period for which the expenditure is incurred. Except in 
the case of a new business, therefore, the first allowances 
will operate in 1955-56. For profits tax, however, the 
allowance is given in computing the profits of the 
accounting period in which the expenditure is incurred, 
so that relief is given much quicker than would be relief 
by way of initial allowances. 

A certificate that the expenditure was on new assets 
and giving particulars of their proposed use must support 
the claim. 

There are provisions for refusing or taking away the 
investment allowance in certain events where it is 
inappropriate that it should be given. 


The events are these: 
(a) any sale of the asset by the person incurring the 
expenditure or an associate of his, where the buyer is a 
person not resident in the United Kingdom and not 
buying the property for a chargeable purpose or for 
scrap; 
(b) any change of residence of the person incurring the 
expenditure or an associate of his whereby the purpose 
to which the property representing the expenditure is 
for the time being appropriated ceases to be a charge- 
able purpose; 
(c) any appropriation of the asset by the person incur- 
ring the expenditure or an associate of his to a purpose 
other than a qualifying purpose; 
(d) any sale or transfer of the asset by the person in- 
curring the expenditure or an associate of his otherwise 
than to a person acquiring the property for a qualifying 
purpose, where it appears with respect to the sale or 
transfer that it is one in contemplation of which the 
expenditure was incurred; 
(e) any sale, transfer or other dealing with the asset by 
the person incurring the expenditure or an associate of 
his, being a case where it appears either: 

(i) that the expenditure was incurred in contempla- 

tion of the property being so dealt with; or 
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(ii) that the sole or main benefit which accrued from 
that person’s incurring the expenditure and the 
property being so dealt with was or derived from the 
investment and other allowances in respect of the 
property; 

and not being a case where it is shown either that the 
purpose of obtaining tax allowances was not the sole 
or main purpose of that person’s incurring the expen- 
diture or of the property being so dealt with, or that his 
incurring the expenditure and the property being so 
dealt with were bona fide business transactions and 
were not designed for the purpose of obtaining tax 
allowances; 

(/) where, in the case of a road vehicle, the qualifying 

purpose is use wholly or mainly for hire to or the car- 

riage of members of the public, any sale or transfer of 

the vehicle not made to a person acquiring it for a 

qualifying purpose or as scrap, and any appropriation 

of it to a purpose other than a qualifying purpose. 

The relevant period in (a), (5), (c) and (/) is three 
years; in (d) and (e) it is five years. 

Where an investment allowance is withheld or with- 
drawn otherwise than by reason of a sale or transfer, the 
appropriate initial allowance (if any) is to be made. 

““Chargeable purpose” means putting the asset to a 
use intended to produce taxable profits. 

“Qualifying purpose’’ means the purpose of putting 
the asset to a chargeable purpose, not being one which 
would not rank for investment allowance. An associate 
of a person is a body of persons controlled by or con- 
trolling the person, or under the same control. 

The provisions relating to initial allowances apply to 
investment allowances, with these modifications: 

(1) If a ship was actually under construction (for the 

persons carrying on or about to carry on a trade for 

which the ship is to be used) on April 10, 1952, or a 

contract for the construction of the ship or of its 

engines had been entered into by them not later than 
that date, initial allowances then available continued 
to be given on the expenditure incurred after that date, 
though they were withdrawn for other plant and 
machinery. Where the expenditure on such a ship 
or its engines becomes due after April 6, 1954, the 
taxpayer is to have the option of claiming either the 
initial allowance (40 per cent.) or the investment allow- 

ance (20 per cent.). The former gives the greater im- 

mediate relief, but as the investment allowance is not 

deductible in arriving at written down value, the latter 
gives the greater ultimate relief. 

(2) Where the renewals basis is in operation, the invest- 

ment allowance is given notwithstanding that the 

capital expenditure has been allowed as a deduction 
from profits. 

(3) Expenditure on assets to be used in a business but 

incurred before it is commenced will qualify for the 

investment allowance only if made after April 6, 1954. 

Where an investment allowance is due and the asset is 
sold by the person incurring the expenditure or an asso- 
ciate of his, then if either: 

(a) the buyer is an associate of the person incurring the 
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expenditure; or 
(5) it appears with respect to the sale either: 
(i) that it is one in contemplation of which the ex- 
penditure was incurred; or 
(ii) that the sole or main benefit which might have 
been expected to accrue to the parties or any of them 
would have been or have derived from the allow- 
ances (whether investment allowances or initial 
allowances) obtained or to be obtained in respect of 
the asset sold or one by which it is or is to be replaced ; 
the buyer is not entitled to an initial allowance, unless the 
investment allowance is withheld or withdrawn under the 
above rules. 

The person having an investment allowance must give 
notice to the Inspector of Taxes if to his knowledge any 
of the following events occurs at any time before the 
expiration of the three years beginning with the date when 
the expenditure was incurred: 

(a) the property in respect of which it is incurred is sold 

by him or an associate of his to a person not resident in 

the United Kingdom, or the property being situated 
outside the United Kingdom is sold by him or an 
associate of his to any person; or 

(b) the property is appropriated by him or an associate 

of his to a purpose other than a qualifying purpose; or 

(c) where the property is a road vehicle, there is any 

sale, transfer or appropriation of it which falls within 

paragraph (/) above. 

The notice must include the name and address of the 
person to whom the sale or transfer is made. 

All the persons involved must give all such information 
as the Inspector requires, under a penalty of £20 plus 
three times the investment allowance in question. 


Illustration: 
Accounts for the year to September 30, 1954. 
£ £ £ 
Secondhand lorries bought .. 2,500 
New lorry bought before 
April 7, 1954 : 7,500 
10,000 
New lorries bought after April 6, 
1955-56: Initial allowance ; 2,000 
Investment allowance .. 2,000 
Annual allowance at 25% 5,000 2,500 4,500 
Total allowances . £9,000 
Written down value 7,500 5,500 
Total 
1956-57: Annual allowance 1,875 1,375 £3,250 
5,625 4,125 
1957-58: Annual allowance 1,406 1,031 
4,219 3,094 
All lorries sold for market 
value on August 31, 
1957 ‘a 4,000 3,200 
1958-59: Balancing allowance 219 
Balancing charge 106 
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Accountants are now faced with scheduling plant and 
machinery purchases to distinguish items bought up to 
April 6, 1954, from those bought after, and dividing the 
latter into items not attracting the investment allowance, 
e.g. motor cars not used for hire, etc., and second-hand 


items, and those attracting it. 
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For profits tax, the initial allowance will be deductible, 
half in the chargeable accounting period (C.A.P.), the 
year to September 30, 1955, and the other half in the 
C.A.P., the year to September 30, 1956, whereas the 
investment allowance will be given in full in the C.A.P., 


the year to September 30, 1954. 


Settlements and the Reserving of Benefits 
Liability for Estate Duty 


Oakes v. Commissioner of Stamp Duties 
of New South Wales [1954)] A.C. 57; 
[1953], 2 All E.R. 1563 (Sub nom. 
Oakes v. New South Wales Commis- 
sioner of Stamp Duties) recently came 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on appeal by the taxpayer 
against a majority decision of the High 
Court of Australia in favour of the 
Crown. The case arose under Section 
102 (2) (d) of the New South Wales 
Stamp Duties Act, 1920-1940, but it is 
of great interest in the United Kingdom 
for the reason that Section 102 (2) (d) is 
in large part identical with Section 43 
(2) (a) of the Finance Act, 1940, which 
was examined by the House of Lords in 
St. Aubyn and Others v. Attorney- 
General [1952], A.C. 15, and the advice 
of the Judicial Committee provides a 
useful addendum to the decision of the 
House of Lords in the St. Aubyn case. 


The Statutory Provisions 

Section 43 of the Finance Act, 1940, so 
far as it was relevant in the St. Aubyn 
case, provided as follows: 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, where an interest limited to cease on a 
death has been disposed of or has deter- 
mined, whether by surrender, assurance, 
divesting, forfeiture or in any other manner 
. .. and whether for value of not, after be- 
coming an interest in possession: (a) if apart 
from the disposition or determination the 
property in which the interest subsisted 
would have passed on the death under 
Section 1 of the Finance Act, 1894, that 
property shall be deemed by virtue of this 
section to be included as to the whole thereof 
in the property passing on the death. .... (2) 
Where the relevant dispostion or determina- 
tion was bona fide effected or suffered five* 
years before the death . . . the preceding sub- 


***Five’’ was substituted for “three” by 
the Finance Act, 1946, Section 47 and 
Schedule XI. 


Section shall not have effect: (a) if bona fide 
possession and enjoyment of the property 
in which the interest subsisted was assumed 
immediately thereafter by the person be- 
coming entitled by virtue of or upcn the 
disposition or determination and thence- 
forward retained to the entire exclusion of 
the person who had the interest and of any 
benefit to him by contract or otherwise. . . . 


It must be remarked that Section 43 
has since undergone amendment by 
Section 43 and Schedule VII of the 
Finance Act, 1950. The effect of these 
amendments is that where there have 
been several dispositions in succession 
the reservation of a benefit on any one 
of them is sufficient to attract duty, un- 
less the benefit is subsequently aban- 
doned five years or more before death, 
and that if benefits which arise after the 
disposition or determination of the life 
interest do so out of an operation asso- 
ciated with the disposition or determina- 
tion, they have the same effects as bene- 
fits reserved at the time; though, again, 
abandonment of the benefits five years 
or more before death avoids duty. These 
amendments are not, however, further 
considered in this article. 

The only substantial difference be- 
tween Section 102 (2) (d) of the New 
South Wales Stamp Duties Act, 1920- 
1940, and sub-Section (2) (a) of Section 
43 of the Finance Act, 1940, is that the 
former is wider in extent in that, instead 
of “‘any benefit to him by contract or 
otherwise” it contains the words “any 
benefit to him of whatsoever kind or in 
any way whatsoever whether enforce- 
able at law or in equity or not and when- 
ever the deceased died.” This difference 
was not material in the Oakes case, and 
is not here considered. 


The Earlier Cases 
Before examining the decisions in the Sr. 


Aubyn case and the Oakes case, it is pro- 
posed to state as briefly as possible the 
facts of five earlier cases, three of which, 
Attorney-General v. Worrall [1895], 1 
Q.B: 99, Earl Grey v. Attorney-General 
[1900], A.C. 124, and New South Wales 
Stamp Duties Commissioner v. Perpetual 
Trustee Company, Limited, [1943], A.C. 
425, were considered in both the Sr. 
Aubyn case and the Oakes case, and 
two, In re Cochrane [1905], 2 I.R. 626, 
and Munro v. Stamp Duties Commis- 
sioner [1934], A.C. 61, in the St. Aubyn 
case only. Attorney-General v. Worrall, 
Earl Grey v. Attorney-General, and In re 
Cochrane arose under Section 38 (2) (a) 
of the Inland Revenue Act, 1881, which 
was amended by Section 11 of the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, 
and Section 2 (1) (c) of the Finance Act, 
1894, and was the predecessor of Sec- 
tion 43 of the Finance Act, 1940, in that, 
like that Section, it provided that a gift 
inter vivos should escape duty on the 
death of the donor only if the donee ob- 
tained exclusive possession or enjoy- 
ment of it, while Munro v. Stamp 
Duties Commissioner and New South 
Wales Stamp Duties Commissioner v. 
Perpetual Trustee Company, Limited, 
arose under Section 102 (2) (d) of the 
New South Wales Act. It is convenient 
to take them in chronological order. 

In Attorney-General v. Worrall, a 
father made a present to his son of some 
£34,000 secured on mortgage, and the 
son bought in the equity of redemption 
for a small sum. In return for the father’s 
gift the son covenanted to pay him an 
annuity of £735 per annum during his 
life. The substance of this transaction 
was that the son returned to the father 
the income on the property given during 
the remainder of the father’s life. The 
Court accordingly held that the son had 
not obtained the exclusive possession 
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and enjoyment of what was given, even 
though the donor no longer had any 
sort of interest in it, because it was en- 
cumbered by the contractual benefit to 
the father. 

In Earl Grey v. Attorney-General the 
donor conveyed to the appellant real 
and personal property subject to an an- 
nual rent charge issuing out of the 
realty, the appellant covenanting to pay 
the rent charge and all the funeral and 
testamentary expenses and all the 
donor’s debts at his death to the full 
exhaustion of all his property. In the 
event of the appellant’s death in the 
donor’s lifetime, or of any breach of any 
covenant by the appellant, the donor had 
power to revoke the deed wholly or in 
part: provided that any revocation under 
the power should be without prejudice 
to the title of any purchaser or mort- 
gagee from the appellant under a sale or 
mortgage made previously to the revo- 
cation. The donor released the rent 
charge and the power of revocation 
thirteen days before he died. For the 
appellant it was contended that the gift 
was a gift only of the balance of the 
property, after deducting the rent 
charge and other deductions. The Earl 
of Halsbury, L.C., in a judgment with 
which Lords Macnaghten, Morris, 
Shand, James of Hereford, and Bramp- 
ton concurred, pointed out that “The 
settlement itself has reserved £4,000 a 
year, and has reserved a right also on 
the part of the settlor that all his debts 
up to the period of his death should be 
paid, and the payment secured by the 
estate.” ({1900], A.C. 126.) 


What is Reserved is Not Given 

In Jn re Cochrane the deceased was the 
mortgagee of estates in Ireland in a sum 
of £15,000 with interest at 44 per cent. 
He vested the mortgage debt and securi- 
ties in trustees on trust to pay £575 per 
annum to his daughter and after her 
death to hold the corpus in trust for 
such of her issue as should answer a 
particular description. The daughter 
was given power to appoint £300 per 
annum to any husband for his life, in the 
event of his surviving her. After the 
death of the daughter, and if no child 
of hers attained a vested interest, the 
trustees were to hold the trust fund on 
trust for the settlor, subject to the an- 
nuity to the husband. The trustees were 
also directed to pay the balance of the 
income of the fund during the daughter’s 
life to the settlor absolutely. The Court 
of Appeal in Ireland held that neither 
the trust for the settlor of the surplus 
income during his daughter’s life, nor 
the ultimate contingent trust for the 


settlor of the corpus of the fund, ren- 
dered the gift one “of which bona fide 
possession and enjoyment shall not have 
been assumed by the donee immediately 
upon the gift, and thenceforward re- 
tained to the entire exclusion of the 
donor, or of any benefit to him by con- 
tract or otherwise” within the meaning 
of the statute. The Court’s ratio deci- 
dendi was that what the settlor reserved 
and retained he did not give, so that 
there was an entire exclusion of the 
settlor from the property taken under 
the gift, and what was given was exclu- 
sively possessed and enjoyed by the 
donee. 


Partnership Rights 

In Munro v. Stamp Duties Commis- 
sioner the deceased was the owner of a 
large area of land on which he carried 
on the business of a grazier. In 1909 he 
agreed with his six children that there- 
after the business should be carried on 
by him and them as partners at will, the 
business to be managed by him and each 
partner to get a share of the profits, and 
in 1913 he transferred by way of gift to 
his children or to trustees for them all 
his right, title and interest in the land. 
He remained a partner in the business 
until his death in 1929, and duty was 
then claimed in respect of the land on 
the ground that it had not been retained 
by the donees to the entire exclusion of 
the deceased or of “‘any benefit to him of 
whatsoever kind or in any way whatso- 
ever whether enforceable at law or in 
equity or not.” Delivering the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee, Lord Tomlin 
said ({1934], A.C. 67): 

.... What was comprised in the gift was, 
in the case of each of the gifts to the children 
and the trustees, the property shorn of the 
right which belonged to the partnership, and 
upon this footing it is in their Lordships’ 
opinion plain that the donee in each case 
assumed bona fide possession and enjoyment 
of the gift immediately upon the gift and 
thenceforward retained it to the exclusion of 
the donor. Further, the benefit which the 
donor had as a member of the partnership 
in the right to which the gift was subject was 
not in their Lordships’ opinion a benefit 
referable in any way to the gift. It was re- 
ferable to the agreement of 1909 and nothing 
else, and was not therefore such a benefit as 
is contemplated by Section 102 (2) (d). 


Earl Grey y. Attorney-General 
Explained 

In Commissioner for Stamp Duties of 
New South Wales v. Perpetual Trustee 
Company, Limited, a settlor vested cer- 
tain shares in trustees, of whom he him- 
self was one, on trusts for the benefit of 
an infant son, but with a resulting trust 
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for himself if the son did not attain the 
age of twenty-one. The fund was only 
used during the son’s minority for the 
payment of premiums on a life assurance 
policy taken out for his benefit. The 
Crown contended that as the settlor was 
a trustee and had an equitable interest in 
reversion there was not an entire exclu- 
sion of him of whatsoever kind and in 
any way whatsoever. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council rejected the 
Crown’s argument because the settlor, 
as Lord Russell of Killowen, delivering 
the judgment of the Board, said, “In his 
capacity as donor . . . was entirely ex- 
cluded from possession and enjoyment 
of what he had given to his son... . In 
the interval between the gift and his 
death, the settlor received no benefit of 
any kind or in any way from the shares, 
nor did he receive any benefit whatso- 
ever which was in any way attributable 
to the gift.” ({1943], A.C. 440). The 
Judicial Committee approved Jn re 
Cochrane, and at the same time pointed 
out that Earl Grey v. Attorney-General 
was not inconsistent with it. Lord 
Russell of Killowen said ({1943] A.C. 
445, 446): 

“There is nothing laid down as law in 
[Earl Grey v. Attorney-General] which con- 
flicts with the view that the ertire exclusion 
of the donor from possession and enjoy- 
ment which is contemplated by Section 11 
(1) of the Act of 1889 is entire exclusion from 
possession and enjoyment of the beneficial 
interest in property which has been given by 
the gift, and that possession and enjoyment 
by the donor of some beneficial interest 
therein which he has not included in the gift 
is not inconsistent with the entire exclusion 
from possession and enjoyment which the 
sub-Section requires. 


The Facts of the St Aubyn Case 

The facts of the St. Aubyn case were 
somewhat complicated. Briefly, they 
were as follows. Under a resettlement 
dated April 26, 1879, certain settled 
property, consisting of freehold lands, 
investments representing capital moneys, 
and equitable interests, was limited in 
trust, subject to a general power of 
appointment vested in the deceased 
(who died on November 10, 1940) and 
another (together referred to as “the 
appointors”’), for the deceased for life, 
with remainders over. A company was 
formed, and the appointors exercised 
their overriding power of appointment 
to transfer the settled property to it for a 
consideration payable partly in cash and 
partly by instalments. The appointors 
appointed that part of the sum payable 
in cash and the whole of the sum payable 
by instalments should be held in trust 
tor the deceased absolutely. The trustees 
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of the re-settlement, in consideration of 
the residue of the sum payable in cash 
and repaid by them to the company, 
were allotted all the Ordinary shares in 
the company. The deceased, in con- 
sideration of the payment by him to the 
company of the sum of cash appointed 
to be held in trust for him absolutely, 
was allotted Preference shares in the 
company, and the appointors then 
executed a new settlement of the settled 
property (by this time represented by the 
issued Ordinary shares of the company) 
which admittedly had the effect of 
extinguishing the life interest of the 
deceased in the Ordinary shares and of 
excluding him from all benefit so far as 
those shares and the income of them 
were concerned. 

As regards the Ordinary shares, it was 
not disputed that the trustees of the 
re-settlement (the appellants in the 
House of Lords) were to be regarded for 
the purposes of Section 43 (2) (a) of the 
Finance Act, 1940, as having assumed 
bona fide possession and enjoyment of 
them on the execution of the new settle- 
ment, but the Crown contended that 
that bona fide possession and enjoyment 
was not thenceforth retained to the 
entire exclusion of the deceased and of 
any benefit to him by contract or other- 
wise. In support of this contention the 
Crown relied on Attorney-General v. 
Worrall and Earl Grey v. Attorney- 
General. 


An Important Distinction 

When the transactions in Aftorney- 
General vy. Worrall and Earl Grey v. 
Attorney-General are examined it is seen 
that there is about them something of 
the nature of a bargain, or exchange of 
benefits, with this particular character- 
istic, that the donor, having an interest 
in property, gives the whole of that 
interest. Moreover, in the former case 
the donor received an income equivalent 
to that which he would have received 
from the property given, while in the 
latter case what the donor gave might 
have been totally exhausted by liabili- 
ties existing or arising at his death. It 
was in both cases clear, therefore, that 
the benefits received by the donors arose 
by way of reservation out of the whole 
of that which was given. In the Sv. 
Aubyn case, on the other hand, there was 
no question of bargain: the scheme was 
brought about by the exercise of the 
powers of the donor alone or of the 
donor in conjunction with his co-ap- 
pointor. Furthermore, it could not be 
said that the donor’s interest in the sum 
payable in cash and the sum payable in 
instalments arose by way of reservation 


out of the Ordinary shares, in which his 
life interest was extinguished, and as 
Lord Simonds said in the House of 
Lords ([{1952], A.C. 25, 26), “. . . the 
words [of Section 43 (2) (a)], and par- 
ticularly the word ‘exclusion,’ are 
singularly inapt to cover a benefit which 
does not arise by way of reservation out 
of that which is given. . . .”” There the 
donor gave something, and retained 
something, and what he retained was, 
as the House of Lords held, irrelevant 
from the point of view of Section 43 (2) 
(a), because it cannot be said that what 
is given is the less completely given 
because the donor retains something 
else in his hands. Lord Simonds made 
the true position clear by reducing the 
problem to simple terms. “‘If,’’ he said 
({1952], A.C. 22): 


A., being the owner in fee of an estate in 
Yorkshire and an estate in Wiltshire, gives 
outright to B. his estate in Yorkshire, it is an 
irrelevant circumstance that he retains his 
estate in Wiltshire: equally it is irrelevant, if, 
being the tenant for life of the two estates, he 
surrenders his interest in one and retuins it 
in the other: and equally so, if, his interest 
being not in two geographically separate 
estates but in land and capital moneys sub- 
ject to the same settlement, he surrenders 
his interest in the one form of property and 
retains it in the other. 


Do What is Given and What the Donor 
Enjoys Refer to Each Other? 

His Lordship then went on to consider 
a more complicated set of facts, like the 
one before him: 


But let it be supposed that he is neither 
the owner in fee, nor the tenant for life and 
nothing more, but that he is tenant for life 
with an overriding general power of appoint- 
ment, by virtue of which he can dispose of all 
or any part of the settled property at his 
absolute discretion. I cannot doubt that, if he 
chooses so to exercise the power as to make 
some part of the settled property his own, 
it is wholly irrelevant that by a contem- 
poraneous or later transaction he surrenders 
his life interest in other parts of it. It is true 
that he has disposed of his life interest in 
one part of the property and it is true that he 
has enlarged his life interest in the other 
part of it into an absolute interest, but these 
two truths do not add up to the proposition 
that the property in which he has surren- 
dered his interest is not retained by the 
trustees to the entire exclusion of him and of 
any benefit to him by contract or otherwise. 


In support of the proposition that the 
benefit to the donor, if it is to attract 
duty to the subject of the gift to the 
donee, must be a benefit referable to it, 
and that the owner of property may in 
certain cases retain a benefit when he 
makes a gift, and yet the subject matter 
of the gift be not dutiable, Lord Simonds 


cited the words of Lord Tomlin in 
Munro v. Stamp Duties Commissioner 
quoted above. His Lordship also found 
support in New South Wales Stamp 
Duties Commissioner v. Perpetual Trustee 
Company, Limited, and pointed out the 
manner in which, in the passage already 
quoted, Lord Russell of Killowen had 
convincingly shown how Earl Grey v. 
Attorney-General was not inconsistent 
with In re Cochrane. 


The Question Is: What Is Truly Given? 
Lord Simonds summed up thus ([1952], 
A.C. 29) the problem which arises when 
the life tenant of two separate pieces of 
property surrenders his life interest in 
one and retains it in the other: 

The question is what he has given: it may 

be a life interest in part of the settled pro- 
perty; it may be a part of the income of 
settled funds and that part may be a fixed 
sum which is payable in priority or the 
residue after the prior payment of a fixed 
sum thereout. I venture to think that... 
much of the confusion that has arisen... 
on this admittedly difficult branch of the 
law [has] been due to the failure to bear in 
mind that that of which enjoyment is to be 
assumed and retained and from which there 
is to be exclusion of the donor and of any 
benefit to him by contract or otherwise is 
that which is truly given, a proposition 
which is obvious enough in the case of two 
separate estates but more difficult to follow 
and apply where trusts are declared of a 
single property which are not completely 
exhaustive in favour of a donee. 
On the facts of the case his Lordship 
(and the other noble and learned Lords 
who heard the appeal agreed) decided 
that the Crown’s claim under Section 
43 (2) (a) failed. (With the effect on 
Section 43 (2) (a) of Section 56, on 
which the Crown also unsuccessfully 
relied, this article is not concerned; nor 
is it concerned with the Crown’s claim 
under Section 46, in which the Crown 
was successful.) 


The Facts of the Oakes Case 

The testator in the Oakes case owned a 
grazing property in New South Wales. 
He executed a deed poll whereunder he 
held the property upon trust for himself 
and his four children as tenants in com- 
mon in equal shares, but had wide 
powers of management and in particular 
the right, not only to reimbursement of 
all expenses incurred in the administra- 
tion of the trust, but also to remunera- 
tion for all work done by him in 
managing the trust property, on which 
he resided with his family in his capacity 
as trustee and manager, in the same 
manner and as fully in all respects as if 
he were not a trustee thereof. The 
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testator continued to manage the trust 
property for the rest of his life, and 
received varying sums annually by way 
of remuneration. After deducting these 
and other outgoings, he divided - the 
profits from the property into five equal 
shares, crediting one share to himself 
and one share to each child. During the 
minority of the children he applied their 
shares for their maintenance and educa- 
tion, and he paid them to the children 
when they came of age. When he died 
in 1947 the question arose whether the 
value of the whole of the trust property, 
or only one fifth of it, was to be in- 
cluded in the estate for the purposes of 
death duty under Section 102 (2) (d) of 
the New South Wales Stamp Duties 
Act, 1920-1940. 


Trustee’s Remuneration a Charge on 
the Whole Fund 

The Crown’s claim succeeded, because 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council concluded that the testator’s 
right to remuneration did not amount to 
reservation to him of a benefit out of the 
trust property in the sense that what he 
received by way of remuneration he 
never gave. This followed from the fact 
that, as Lord Reid, delivering the advice 
of the Committee, said ([1954], A.C. 
76; [1953], 2 All E.R. 1569): 

A trustee is not permitted to take re- 
muneration for services performed by him 
unless he is authorised to do so: in this case, 
the trustee was authorised to do so because 
the deceased provided in the deed of trust 
that he, as trustee, or the trustee for the time 
being, should be entitled to remuneration 
as if he were not a trustee. 


His Lordship went on to make the point 
that the right to remuneration could not 
be a beneficial interest in the trust 
property by pointing to the position of 
anyone who might have taken the 
deceased’s place as trustee had he 
resigned the office. Accordingly, the 
whole of the beneficial interest in the 
trust property was held in trust for the 
deceased and his children as tenants in 
common, and the deceased’s remunera- 
tion was a charge on the whole of the 
trust fund, diminishing the amount 
available for distribution amongst the 
tenants in common for their enjoyment. 

The Judicial Committee ([1954], A.C. 
79; [1953], 2 All E.R. 1571), did not 
think it material: 


. .. that the deceased did not exact from 
his children his power to take benefits, and 
that the benefits which he took were benefits 
which they neither permitted him to derive 
nor had any power to deny him. 


The question was (ibid): 


. .. whether the donor took benefit out of 
that which was given. If a benefit arises by 
way of reservation out of interests which 
were given, then . . . the donees’ interests 
are inherently insusceptible of being so 
possessed and enjoyed as to preclude the 
donor from taking that benefit, but the 
section applies because there is not entire 
exclusion of the donor or of benefit to him 
from the interests comprised in the gift. The 
contrast is between reserving a beneficial 
interest and only giving such interests as 
remain, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, reserving power to take benefit out of, 
or at the expense of, interests which are 
given. ... 


Lessons of the Oakes Case 

While the Oakes case makes it clear that 
the question is not whether the donee 
permits the donor to take benefits, but 
whether the donor takes benefits out of 
what is given, it also demonstrated that 
it is possible for a donee, in the full and 
unrestrained enjoyment of his gift, to 
use or spend it in a way that happens 
to produce some advantage to the donor, 
and for such an advantage not to be a 
benefit to the donor within the meaning 
of the Section. This appears from the 
Judicial Committee’s rejection of an 
argument put forward by the Crown 
that the application by the deceased of 
the income of his children’s respective 


shares for their benefit during their 
respective minorities represented a bene- 
fit to the deceased, because if such in- 
come had not been available he would 
have had to spend more of his own 
money. The Judicial Committee took 
the view that the alleged benefit neither 
encumbered the enjoyment of the gift, 
nor arose by way of reservation out of 
that which was given. For similar 
reasons their Lordships rejected the 
finding of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales that the linking together of 
the one-fifth beneficial interests of the 
donor and the donees resulted in a 
benefit or advantage to each share and 
that the advantage to the deceased 
brought the case within the Section. 

Finally, the case is valuable from the 
commentary of the Judicial Committee 
({1954], A.C. 72; [1953], 2 All E.R. 
1567) on the cases which preceded it: 

... It is now clear that it is not sufficient, 
to bring a case within the scope of [the 
Sections in the United Kingdom and New 
South Wales Acts], to take the situation as a 
whole and find that the settlor has continued 
to enjoy substantial advantages which have 
some relation to the settled property: it is 
necessary to consider the nature and source 
of each of these advantages and determine 
whether or not it is a benefit of such a kind 
as to come within the scope of the [relevant] 
Section. 


Taxation Notes 


Building Society Interest Paid 

It sometimes happens that the ‘in- 
terest payable to a building society 
exceeds the payer’s income. In such 
cases it is the practice to allow the 
excess to be carried forward as a loss 
as if it were a Section 170 assessment 
to which Section 345 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952, would apply. 


Double Taxation—Denmark 

The double taxation agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
Denmark (S.I. 1950 No. 1195) is to 
be extended with modifications to 
certain British Colonies. The full text 
of the exchange of notes on this 
extension will be published shortly by 
H.M. Stationery Office. 


**Income Tax in Cyprus” 

A memorandum with the above title, 
prepared by Mr. Charles W. Thacker, 
has been presented by the Cyprus 


Federation of Trade and Industry to. 


His Excellency the Governor. The 
document is attractively produced 
and runs to ninety pages plus the 
index. Graphs and diagrams are in- 
cluded to assist comprehension of 
many of the technicalities and issues 
involved. 

The booklet reviews the tax in 
Cyprus from its inception in 1941, 
setting out the allowances for indi- 
viduals and the rules of computation 
of profits. The section on “weight of 
taxation” is particularly interesting. 
Possibly the most effective section is 
that directed to comparison with 


| 
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other colonies, designed to bring to 
light the disadvantages under which 
they labour as a consequence of 
abbreviated versions of the United 
Kingdom Income Tax Acts which 
form the basis of the Colonial Income 
Tax Laws or Ordinances. 


Lecture on Tax Avoidance 

Mr. G. S. A. Wheatcroft, Master of 
the Supreme Court, will give a lecture 
on “The Attitude of the Legislature 
and the Courts to Tax Avoidance” 
at 5 p.m. on February 21, at the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. The chair- 
man will be Professor F. W. Paish, 
Professor of Economics, with special 
reference to Business Finance, in the 
University of London. 

The lecture is addressed to students 
of the university and to others in- 
terested. Admission is free and no 
tickets are required. 


Tax Reserve Certificates 
Those surrendering tax reserve 
certificates in payment of tax should 
read the documents carefully to see 
which issue is being surrendered. The 
third series bore interest at 1} per 
cent., whereas the fourth series, 
available as from July 14, 1954, 
bears interest at 1 per cent. only. It is 
important also to remember that in- 
terest is not allowed for more than 
two years, although there is now no 
limit to the period in which the cer- 
tificates can be surrendered. It is 
thought that the attention of clients 
is not always drawn to the advantage 
of providing for tax by means of 
these certificates as the profits accrue. 
This is particularly important in the 
case of sur-tax payers, where there is 
such a delay in the collection of the 
tax owing to the rules of assessment. 
Whilst the interest on tax reserve 
certificates is exempt from taxation, 
it has been held that any dividend 
purporting to be paid out of such 
interest is nevertheless treated as a 
“free of tax” dividend and chargeable 
as such (Hutton v. C.I.R. [1953] 2 
All E.R. 93). In the decision in that 
case Upjohn, J., said that the com- 
pany can pay tax in two ways, either 


by waiting for the due date and then 
paying cash out of its general funds 
“standing to the credit of profit and 
loss”’ or by making an estimate of its 
tax liabilities and making provision 
by purchase of tax reserve certifi- 
cates well in advance of the due date 
and in due course surrendering those 
tax reserve certificates and claiming 
interest. If the company follows the 
latter course the general fund stand- 
ing to the credit of profit and loss is 
larger than it otherwise would be or, 
what comes to the same thing, it has 
had to deplete that fund by less than 
it would have had to had it paid its 
tax in cash. The general fund stand- 
ing to the credit of profit and loss is 
therefore swollen by the interest and 
the case is analagous to receiving a 
discount on a trade debt. 

Accountants generally take a dif- 
ferent view, but from the judgment 
there is no escape. 


Relief from Double Estate Duty— 
South Africa 

An agreement has been signed be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the 
Union of South Africa amending the 
agreement of 1946 on relief from 
double estate duty (S. R. & O. 1947, 
No. 314). The 1946 agreement con- 
tains a code of rules for determining 
the situs of property for estate duty 
purposes. The new agreement pro- 
vides, in relation to deaths occurring 
on or after January 1, 1952, that this 
code shall not be applied where the 
effect of applying it would be to 
bring within the charge to duty of 
either country property which, apart 
from the code, would be outside the 
charge. Only the United Kingdom 
has in practice applied the code in 
such circumstances. 

Accordingly, the main effect of the 
amending agreement in the cases 
affected will be to eliminate a charge 
to British duty and, according to the 
circumstances, either to restore a 
charge to Union duty or to increase 
a charge to Union duty which was 
previously reduced by credit for 
British duty. In certain very excep- 
tional circumstances, a charge to 
Union duty may be restored where 
under the 1946 agreement no duty 
was payable in either country (be- 


cause the British charge was nega- 
tived by some specific exemption, 
e.g. the ordinary exemption limit). 
The Union authorities have indicated 
that while they are not aware of such 
exceptional cases having arisen, if 
any such case should come to notice, 
they do not propose to enforce the 
restored charge where the relevant 
death occurred between January 1, 
1952, and the date on which the 
amending agreement is brought into 
force in the two countries. The 
United Kingdom has given similar 
assurances in regard to the converse 
case, if it should arise. 


**Clitas” 

Release No. 21 of October 29, 1954, 
brings to subscribers of the Current 
Law Income Tax Acts Service the 
amended pages of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, reflecting the changes 
made by the Finance Act, 1954. The 
full text of the income tax and sur- 
tax provisions of the Finance Act are 
also included. Release 22, dated 
December 29, 1954, provides digests 
of all currently reported cases of in- 
come tax and sur-tax. It also brings 
up-to-date the notes on various 
matters, such as new Tax Reserve 
Certificates and the amendment of 
employment regulations and double 
taxation regulations. 


Business Transferred to a Company 

Where a business carried on by any 
individual or by any individuals in 
partnership has been transferred to a 
company in consideration solely or 
mainly for the allotment of shares in 
the company to that individual or 
those individuals, any loss which the 
individual or individuals could have 
carried forward had they continued 
the business can be set off against 
their income from the company. It is 
a condition that the person or per- 
sons concerned should have been the 
beneficial owners of the shares 
throughout the year of assessment 
for which the claim is made or, in the 
first year, from the date of allotment 
to the end of the year of assessment. 
The loss has to be set off first against 
income in respect of which the indi- 
vidual is assessable to tax and then 
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against income taxed by the company 
at source. 

It should be noted that there is no 
question of all the shares in the com- 
pany having been allotted in con- 
sideration of the transfer. What is 
essential is that a business has been 
transferred to a company and the 
consideration is mainly the allotment 
of shares to the transferors. Any re- 
payment claim in respect of income 
taxed at source has to be made 
within twelve months after the end 
of the year of claim. 

The question has been raised 
whether a life tenant could obtain 
relief under this Section. The answer 
appears to be “No.” In the first place 
the life tenant would not be carrying 
on the business, unless he or she were 
a trustee. What appears to be even 
more fatal, however, is the fact that 
the life tenant would not be the 
beneficial owner of the shares. It 
seems that legal ownership must be 
involved in such a case. 


Double Taxation Convention— 
United Kingdom and Pakistan 
Discussions between the representa- 
tives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and Pakistan on 
the avoidance of double taxation of 
income have concluded and agree- 
ment has been reached. The agree- 
ment will be submitted to both 
Governments for their approval and 
the terms will then be announced. 


Reduced Rate of Estate Duty on 
Industrial Buildings and Plant and 
Machinery 

As with the agricultural value of 
land, it is important to realise that the 
relief provided by Section 28, Finance 
Act, 1954, is a reduction of 45 per 
cent. in the rate of estate duty. The 
reduced rate applies to industrial 
buildings (i.e. those treated as indus- 
trial premises for rating purposes) 
and plant and machinery used for the 
purpose of a business. The same relief 
is given on the proportion of the 
value of shares or debentures valued 
on the assets basis under Section 55, 
Finance Act, 1940, which is attribu- 
table to such premises, plant and 


machinery, and on any such premises, 
etc. let to such a company. 
Premises held as an investment do 
not attract relief. Where premises are 
used partly for industrial purposes the 
value is to be apportioned, except that 


-if the value does not exceed £1,000 


the whole attracts the relief. Plant, 
etc. used partly for business and 
partly for other purposes attracts 
relief on a “just and reasonable” 
basis. Assets of a subsidiary company 
may be brought into account. The 
relief also applies to Section 46 cases. 

“Business” does not include a 
business carried on in the exercise of 
a profession or vocation, or carried on 
otherwise than for gain. 

In calculating the relief, liabilities 
are deductible first against other 
assets, unless they are secured on the 
assets in question. The agricultural 
value of land held by a “‘Section 55” 


Table I. 
At the reduced rate: 
27-50 per cent. on £21,000 
At the general rate: 
45 per cent. on £100,000 
Excess over £100,000 


Table II. 

At the reduced rate: 
24-75 per cent. on £100,000 
Excess over £100,000 


At the general rate: 
45 per cent. on £100,000 
Excess over £100,000 


Table Ill. 
Industrial building 
Less Mortgage thereon 


Plant and Machinery 


or “Section 46” company is treated 
in the same way as the assets now 
discussed. 

The importance of the relief being 
a reduction in the rate of duty lies in 
its effect on marginal relief. For 
example, on the change of rate from 
45 per cent. to 50 percent. at £100,000, 
the margin on the general scale is 
£10,000 but on the reduced scale it is 
only £3,793. If, therefore, an estate 
totalled £105,000, of which £21,000 
attracted relief for agricultural value 
of land or for industrial buildings, 
etc., the duty payable would be as 
shown in Table I below. Had the 
estate been £102,000, the calculation 
would have been as in Table II. The 
valuation of shares would be on 
the basis illustrated in Table III. 
The reduced rate would apply to 
65/110ths of the assets value of the 
shares passing on the death. 


= £5,775 
= £45,000 
5,000 
84,000 x £50,000— 40,000 
105,000 
£45,775 
£24,750 


2,000 


21,000 x £26,750 = 5,507 7 0 
102,000 


= £45,000 
= 2,000 


84,000 x £47,000= 38,705 17 7 
102,000 


£44,213 4 7 


Other assets less the liabilities other-than that secured 


as above 


45,000 
£110,000 
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Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.£., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 


Deduction of profits tax in computing 
profits of trade or business—Principal and 
subsidiary company—Notice by principal 
company that for profits tax income of 
subsidiary company to be treated as if its 
own—Reimbursement of principal com- 
pany by subsidiary of profits tax— Notice 
whereby profits tax payable by subsid- 
iary is to be treated for income tax as if 
paid by it and as a reduction for income 
tax of profits tax payable by principal 
company—Amount of reimbursement 
deductible in computing profits of sub- 
sidiary for income tax purposes—Finance 
Act, 1937, Sections 22, 25—Finance Act, 
1947, Section 38(3). 


Gahan »v. Chloride Batteries Ltd. (Ch. 
October 22, 1954, T.R. 351) showed 
once more how difficult is the task of 
those who draft taxation enactments. 
The respondent company was a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Chloride 
Electrical Storage Company Ltd. The 
latter, exercising the right given to it by 
Section 22(2) of the Finance Act, 1937, 
had given the requisite notice whereby 
the profits of its subsidiary company, 
the respondent, were to be treated for 
profits tax purposes as if they were its 
own. For an unstated chargeable ac- 
counting period the principal company 
had in consequence of the notice been 
assessed at £209,000, and if Section 25 
of the 1937 Act had remained un- 
modified, this sum would have been 
deducted in arriving at the profits of the 
principal company for income tax, and 
there the matter would have ended. 
When, however, in 1947, the National 
Defence Contribution was re-named the 
Profits Tax and the scheme of the tax 
was revised, a principal alteration was 
the differential taxation of profits accord- 
ing to whether or not they were distribu- 
ted. Notice under Section 22(2) of the 
1937 Act affected all subsequent charge- 
able accounting periods and, apparently 
in view of the possible consequences of 
the change last mentioned, by Section 
38(3) of the Finance Act, 1947, where 
notice had been given by the principal 
company under Section 22(2) of the 1937 
Act and both principal and subsidiary 
company jointly so elected and: 


(b) the subsidiary . . . . pays to the 


principal company an amount by way of 
reimbursement of profits tax which by 
virtue of the notice (i.e. under Section 
22(2) ), having been given is payable by 
that company... . 
the amount so paid . . . . by the sub- 
sidiary to the principal company shall 
for all the purposes of the Income Tax 
Acts be treated— 
(i) As regards the subsidiary, as an 
amount of profits tax payable in respect 
of its profits... . and 
(ii) as regards the principal company, 
as reducing the amount of profits tax 
payable by the principal company... . 
If notice under Section 22(2) had not 
been given the profits tax payable by the 
principal company in respect of its own 
profits would have been £131,000 in- 
stead of the £209,000 already mentioned, 
i.e. £77,000 less, and the profits tax pay- 
able by the subsidiary would have been 
£191,000 owing to the distribution by it 
to the principal company of part of its 
profits which would thereupon have be- 
come liable to the heavy distribution 
charge. For the Crown it was contended 
that the maximum sum which the sub- 
sidiary could deduct under Section 
38(3)(i) was £77,000; whilst the respon- 
dent company claimed that under Sec- 
tion 38(3)(b) it could deduct an amount 
up to the whole £209,000, that being 
“the amount of profits tax . . . payable 
by that company”. As it was, it restricted 
its claim to the £191,000. This construc- 
tion, as pointed out for the Crown, gave 
no meaning to the words in Section 
38(3)(d): 

which by virtue of the notice having been 

given is payable 
and the Crown contended that, even if 
the literal meaning was that submitted, 
the context demanded that the clause 
should be read in the other sense. The 
Special Commissioners had decided in 
favour of the respondent company, and 
Upjohn, J., approved their decision. He 
said that there was only one answer to 
the question what was the tax payable by 
the principal company as the result of 
the notice given under Section 22(2) of 
the 1937 Act. It was, he said, the whole 
tax, and he held that Section 38(3) did 
not limit in any way the amount which 
any subsidiary company might be re- 
imbursing its principal. That question 


1955 


had to be determined not, by income tax 
law but by the general law. 

Such a result was, of course, not in- 
tended. By reason of the provision of 
Section 38(3)(ii) it would seem that if the 
£191,000 were allowed as a deduction for 
income tax in computing the respon- 
dent’s profits the deduction to be allowed 
the principal company in computing its 
own profits would be £209,000 less this 
sum, that is, £18,000; and from the 
judgment it is not clear what was the net 
income tax advantage accruing from the 
course followed. It is to be noted that 
Section 38(3) was repealed by Section 
76(8) of the Finance Act, 1952, and the 
Fourteenth Schedule to that Act, as 
regards chargeable accounting periods 
“ending after the beginning of the year 
1952.” 


Income Tax 


Capital or revenue expenditure—Schedule 
D—Company carrying on business as 
sand and gravel merchants—Contract by 
partnership for purchase of deposits of 
sand and gravel for lump sum and grant 
of options over other deposits—No 
transfer of ownership of land—Transfer 
of contract to company—Money paid for 
taking over contract and for exercising 
option—Whether deductible as cost of 
stock-in-trade or inadmissible as capital 
outlay. 


Stow Bardolph Gravel Co. Ltd. v. 
Poole (C.A. November 16, 1954, T.R. 
365) was noted in our issue of October, 
1954, at page 395. The appellant com- 
pany, carrying on the business of gravel 
merchants, was the assignee of a con- 
tract under which it had bought for 
£2,000 the deposits of gravel and sand 
ballast on eight acres of land and had 
been given two options. Under the first 
it was entitled to buy within five years 
at £1,000 per acre (reducible if the 
deposits proved to be under nine feet in 
thickness) an adjoining five acres, and if 
this option was exercised was given for a 
further five years a like right over a third 
piece of land at a similar price. No time 
limit was imposed for the extraction; 
no proprietary interest in the land was 
expressed to be given; and access to it 
was to be by only one road. It would 
seem from the judgment of Harman, J., 
that the first option had been exercised 
for £2,250 and that the sand and gravel 
obtained had been sold in the course of 
the company’s trade. The issue in the 
case was whether the company in its 
accounts for income tax purposes for the 
two years ended March 31, 1949 and 
1950, was entitled to deduct: 
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the money paid, first for taking over the 
contract and, secondly, for exercising the 
option 
it being argued that it was so entitled as 
the transactions were me:2 purchases 
of stock-in-trade. Harman, J , had re- 
versed the decision of the General Com- 
missioners, holding that: 
the company was buying stock-in-trade 
when it bought the gravel and ought to 
be allowed the cost against the money 
made by selling it. 


A unanimous Court of Appeal re- 
versed this decision, holding that his 
lordship had, in effect, misdirected him- 
self on the facts in the case. As to these, 
it is no misrepresentation to say that 
according to Harman, J., the only 
equipment needed to remove the gravel 
had consisted of some rakes, shovels 
and a lorry, there being nothing to be 
done by way of excavation. Evershed, 
M.R., said it had been agreed that the 
Golden Horse Shoe case (1934, 12 A.T.C. 
551; 18 T.C. 280) was the closest 
authority on the facts. There, it had 
been held by the Court of Appeal that 
the purchase of dumps of tailings from 
a gold mine was a purchase of stock-in- 
trade and the critical question in that 
case had been found by Romer, L.J., 
to be: 


Are the dumps the raw material of the 
appellant’s business or do they merely 
provide the means of providing that raw 
material? In my opinion they are the raw 
material itself, 


and he said that Harman, J., had stated 
his conclusions thus: 


It is said here that the opposite conclu- 
sion should be reached and the reason in 
substance is because this gravel had 
never been raked off the soil on which it 
was lying. This is not a case where the 
gravel is in any true sense “won” from 
the soil; nor is any process applied to it. 
It is not even suggested that a riddle or 
sieve is used; it is merely shovelled up 
where it lies, put on a lorry and sold 
wherever it can be sold. 


But the Master of the Rolls said: 
Well, now, I do not know whether those 
are the facts or no: but there is no finding 
to that effect. 


After examining the position by refer- 
ence to the decided cases, the Master of 
the Rolls concluded his judgment by 
saying: 
... the sand and gravel, part of the earth 
itself . . . could sensibly become part of 
the stock-in-trade of the gravel mer- 
chants’ business only whe;, it had in the 
true sense been won, had been excavated 
and had been taken into its possession. 


In the course of his judgment his 


lordship uttered certain obiter dicta 
which may give rise to some trouble in 
the future. Apart from this, it may be 
said that both Jenkins, L.J., and 
Birkett, L.J., took the same view of the 
position. As regards the legal decisions, 
the question would seem to have been 
whether the Alianza case (1906, A.C. 
18; 5 T.C. 60, 172) in favour of the 
Revenue applied or the Golden Horse 
Shoe case in favour of the taxpayer. The 
former case would seem to have been 
closer in its facts than appears from the 
Master of the Rolls’ judgment. He re- 
ferred to it as the turning to account of 
a “caliche” mine, but, as will be seen 
from the Commissioners’ case—5 T.C. 
at page 63— 

8. The raw material (caliche) . . . is 
found in deposits . . . either at or 
close to the surface and in layers 
covering the said nitrate grounds 
about 6 feet in depth... 

9. The raw material (caliche) . . . is 
loosened in the ground by the means 
of explosives and is then dug up and 
carted or railed to the works... 


As regards the case generally, there is a 
fundamental illogicality in the fact that 
the value of a mineral deposit, forming 
part of a capital asset (the land itself), is 
when sold by instalments on a royalty 
basis deemed to be income of the person 
entitled to the royalty, but not so when 
sold either with the land or for a lump 
sum. Nevertheless, as pointed out in the 
previous note, the apparent taxation 
inequity arising from the decision in the 
present case may have been previously 
discounted in arriving at the purchase 
price of the deposits in question. 


Sur-tax 

Transfer of assets whereby income pay- 
able to persons resident or domiciled 
abroad—Settlement by father—Settle- 
ment by mother revoked—General resi- 
duary bequest by mother—Whether 
rights acquired by settlement—Whether 
rights acquired by will—Finance Act, 
1936, Section 18. 


Bambridge v. C.I.R. (C.A. November 
18, 1954, T.R. 375) was noted in our 
issue of October, 1954, at page 396. 
Appellant was the daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling and the 
issue was whether certain financial 
transactions were caught by the pro- 
visions of Section 18 of the Finance 
Act, 1936. This Section had been 
enacted with a view to stopping the 
evasion of sur-tax by means of transfers 
of assets whereby income became pay- 
able to persons resident or domiciled 


abroad either as the result of the trans- 
fers alone or in conjunction with “‘asso- 
ciated operations.” In 1933, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kipling had sold to “K,” an in- 
vestment company incorporated in 
Canada, Canadian and U.S.A. invest- 
ments of which they were beneficial 
owners in consideration of shares and 
debentures in ““K.” In January, 1934, 
Mr. Kipling had made a revocable 
settlement under which the income of 
his ““K”’ shares and debentures was to be 
paid to him for life and then to his 
widow for her life and after that to the 
appellant for her life with remainders 
over. Mr. Kipling had died in 1936 and 
Mrs. Kipling in 1939 and the appellant 
had become entitled to the income. Mrs. 
Kipling had made a similar revocable 
settlement in January, 1934, of her 
shares and debentures in “K” but had 
revoked it in 1937 after the death of her 
husband. In 1937, she had made a will 
containing a general residuary bequest 
in favour of the appellant. At her death 
in 1939, without having revoked her 
will, Mrs. Kipling was still possessed of 
the bulk of the shares and debentures in 
**K” which she had received in 1933, and 
the appellant had then become entitled 
to the income. 

In Congreve v. C.I.R. (1948, 27 
A.T.C. 102; 30 T.C. 163) the House of 
Lords had held that for Section 18 to 
apply it was not necessary for the trans- 
fer to be made by the person benefiting. 
In the case of Mrs. Bambridge’s income 
from her father’s settlement, the ques- 
tion was whether her rights were 
acquired “by means of” the sale to “K” 
and the settlement, it being contended 
that there had to be added the death of 
her father without revoking the settle- 
ment and the death of her mother, two 
events which were not “associated 
operations.”” Harman, J., had upheld 
the Crown’s contention that the appel- 
lant’s rights arose out of the settlement 
and that the two deaths were merely 
events which brought her interest into 
possession. As regards the appellant's 
income from her mother’s investments, 
he said that whilst having regard to 
Section 18(2) a will might be an asso- 
ciated operation, and a specific bequest 
of the investments in ““K”’ would have 
been “in relation to any of the assets 
transferred,” a mere general bequest did 
not seem to fall within the description 
merely because the investments be- 
longed to the testator at death, and that 
if the Crown were right a will made 
before the original transfer would need 
to be classed as an “associated opera- 
tion.” This seemed to him to be absurd. 
He had, therefore, held that, although 
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the Special Commissioners had decided 
that Section 18 applied to both, it did 
not do so in the case of the appellant’s 
benefit under her mother’s will. 

Both sides had appealed; and a 
unanimous Court of Appeal affirmed 
the decision of Harman, J., as regards 
the appellant’s liability in respect of 
income under her father’s settlement and 
reversed his decision as regards the in- 
come arising to her under her mother’s 
will, thus restoring the Special Com- 
missioners’ decision as to the latter. 
Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was given. The leading judgment was 
given by Jenkins, L.J., and was followed 
by a shorter judgment by Evershed, 
M.R. Birkett, L.J., said that he agreed 
with both judgments. Jenkins, L.J., said 
that he agreed that the deaths of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kipling were not “‘associated 
operations” but did not accept the con- 
clusions sought to be drawn. He held 
that Mrs. Bambridge acquired her rights 
by the transfer and settlement within the 
meaning of Section 18, that the deaths 
were merely the events by virtue of 
which they fell into possession, and that 
it was an abuse of language to say that 
she acquired her interest by means of 
the deaths. An interest in remainder or 
a contigent interest was, he held, given 
by the settlement and nothing but 
the settlement and not by the events 
which brought the interest into posses- 
sion or fulfilled the contingency. As 
regards the argument, accepted by Har- 
man, J., whereby a distinction was drawn 
between a general residuary bequest and 
a specific bequest of securities, he said 
he agreed that the death of Mrs. Kipling 
in Mrs. Bambridge’s lifetime leaving her 
will unrevoked was not an “‘associated 
operation,” but it was no more than the 
fulfilment of the condition necessary to 
make any testamentary disposition 
effective and, in opposition to the find- 
ing of that judge, he held that a resi- 
duary gift under a will was “‘in relation 
to” every item of property comprised in 
the gift just as much as if the testator 
had disposed specifically of each item. 
He also rejected the reductio ad absurdum 
argument, holding that if a testator made 
a will confirming a general residuary 
bequest and then, leaving his will unre- 
voked, made a Section 18 transfer, he 
must be taken to have intended the 
result just as much as if he had made his 
will after the transfer. 

Referring to the effect of the Congreve 
decision, he held that liability under 
Section 18 extended to every person 
who for the time being had power to 
enjoy the income and continued so long 
as there was any person who fulfilled the 


conditions. He agreed that it was diffi- 
cult to see how in case of an intestacy 
mere inactivity by a beneficiary could be 
held to be an “associated operation,” 
but said that the fact that such a case 
might be outside the net of Section 18 
was no ground for excluding those 
within it. Evershed, M.R., whilst saying 
he was of the same opinion, specifically 
approved the Crown’s argument that 
the property to which a will related was 
all the property comprised in it, whether 
subject to specific devise or bequest or 
comprised in a residuary bequest. 


Sur-tax 

Undistributed income of company—Col- 
liery company—Business transferred to 
National Coal Board—Whether after 
transfer on “investment company” —lIn- 
come Tax Act, 1918, Section 14(3)— 
Finance Act, 1936, Section 20(1)—Coal 
Nationalisation Act, 1946, Section 5. 


Waterloo Main Colliery Co. Ltd. rv. 
C.1.R. (Ch. October 22, 1954. T.R. 355) 
was a case which arose out of Section 20 
of the Finance Act, 1936, a Section in- 
tended to repair a flaw which ingenuity 
had discovered in Section 21 of the 
Finance Act, 1922, which had been 
passed to stop the evasion of sur-tax by 
the non-distribution of income by cer- 
tain companies. By Section 20(1) of the 
1936 Act the companies to be affected 
by the new Section were those within 
the scope of the 1922 provisions: 

the income whereof consists mainly of 

investment income, that is to say, income 

which, if the company were an individual, 

would not be earned income... . 


Up to January 1, 1947, the company 
had carried on the business of a colliery 
proprietor and its main income had been 
from that source, only a very small part 
being derived from investments. On 
that date, its business was taken over 
and vested in the National Coal Board 
under the Coal Nationalisation Act of 
1946. Thenceforward, it had received 
year by year certain revenue payments 
from the Board in addition to the income 
from its investments. It was not dis- 
puted that the whole of its income from 
January 1, 1947, was “unearned in- 
come” for the purposes of Section 20 of 
the 1936 Act; but it was contended that 
having regard to certain observations in 
speeches in the House of Lords in the 
case of F. P. H. Finance Trusts Ltd. v. 
C.I.R. (1944, A.C. 285; 26 T.C. 131), 
although the company had in fact ceased 
to be a colliery proprietor, there had 
been no real change in its character and 
that it had not becom®an “investment 
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company” for the purposes of Section 
20. The Special Commissioners had 
decided otherwise; and Upjohn, J., 
affirmed their decision. 

Referring to the case mentioned he 
pointed out that Lords Maugham, At- 
kin and Porter had all been careful to 
point out in varying terms that their 
observations in that case had no appli- 
cation where a business had been aban- 
doned or its nature changed. Here, he 
said, at midnight on December 1, 1946, 
the company had ceased to have any 
trade at all and, against its will, from 
that time it had become entirely an in- 
vestment company. It was, as he said, a 
hard case; and that is, probably, the 
reason why it was brought. 


Excess Profits Tax 


Allowance for increased capital—Com- 
pany carrying on cinema business— 
Acquisition by purchase of other cinemas 
—Goodwill included in purchases— 
Standard profit of purchaser increased by 
standard profit of vendor—Claim for 
increased capital allowance by reference 
to cost of acquisitions—Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1939, Sections 12, 13, 14, 16, 
Schedule VII, Part II, paragraph |. 


Stratford-on-Avon Picture House Co. 
Ltd. v. C.1.R. (C.A. November 19, 1954, 
T.R. 385) was the subject of an extended 
note in our issue of October, 1954, at 
page 398, and in view of the repeal of 
the tax a further long notice would seem 
not to be worth while. Harman, J., had 
refused the appellant company’s claim 
to 8 per cent. upon the difference be- 
tween £141,000 paid by it for the four 
cinemas acquired and their book value 
of £74,000 in view of the fact that it had 
chosen to apply for and had been 
granted an addition to its profits stan- 
dard by reference to the profits of the 
businesses acquired. In his note upon 
the case the present writer drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the provisions re- 
lating to profits and capital in such cases 
were to have effect “subject to such 
modifications if any as the Commis- 
sioners may think just” and suggested 
that there was a case for some capital 
adjustment. In the Court of Appeal the 
decision of Harman, J., was unani- 
mously affirmed; but Evershed, M.R., 
giving the only full judgment, said that 
the Crown had made the concession 
that in the cé-cumstances of the case no 
objection would be taken to an appli- 
cation for modifications on the ground 
that it was out of time and that, if one 
was made, it would be considered upon 
its merits. 
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UNPRODUCTIVE work 


There is no need for your Wages Office Staff to be chained to the 

tedious and costly drudgery of useless P.A.Y.E. form filling. This 
constant drain on men and money resources can be stopped 
at once by using the ANSON PAYROLL MACHINE, which 
really does SIMPLIFY Wages and Salaries routine. 


ANSON eliminates separate entries on P.9 Tax 
Cards, Wages Sheets and Pay Envelopes, and kills 
the bogey of transcription errors. 


ANSON, which can be operated easily by your 
present staff, will produce in 1955 ALL essential 
P.A.Y.E. and Wages Records quickly and 
efficiently, without the need for perforated strips. 


If you would like to know more about the 
Anson Payroll Machine, don’t delay—complete 
and post the coupon below NOW. 


REMEMBER! THE ANSON TAX CARD 
IS NOT A CARBON COPY 


equally effective for ledger work and receipts 


Please send full-details of the ANSON Payroll Machine without obligation. 


| 

NAME . TITLE 
| GEORGE ANSON & CO. LTD. COMPANY. 

| Anson House, 58 Southwark Bridge Road, ADDRESS 


London, S.E.1 Tel: WATerloo 3746/9 


Approx. No. employees 


get 
\ | =i — ‘£5 
oy 
H 
NESS | 
| NSON | 
| 
| 
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F 9 QUESTIONS 


Do you know that... 


Walthamstow was a community before the 
Conquest ? 


It is mentioned in Domesday Book, 1086? 


It was then called Wilcumstou, later 
Welcomestowe ? 


In 1762 it had 301 houses and 97 cottages ? 


2 

3 

4 

5 | In 1870 its population was 11,000? 

6 Today it has 120,000 inhabitants ? 

7 | It has a fine Town Hall and Civic Centre? 

8 | A local building society was established in 1877? 


9 | After seventy-five years the Society is stronger 
than ever? 


10 | Thousands have bought their homes through it? 
11 | More have placed their savings in it? 

12 | The smallest saving is £1? 

13 | The largest share is £5,000? 

14 | Yearly interest is £2 155 od net on every £100? 
15 | This is paid half-yearly ? 

16 | The society pays the tax on the interest ? 

17 | A trustee investment in all but name? 


18 | We give special terms to limited companies ? 


19 | It is the Walthamstow Building Society ? 


... and the 20th question! 


clients in financial matters, why not call or 
write to the Secretary 


Samuel Russell, F.C.C.S. 


WALTHAMSTOW 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223 Hoe Street, London, El7 
Telephone: COPpermill 1824 


20 | If you are in the responsible position of advising 


ASSETS £2,350,000 


ALL ACCOUNTANTS SHOULD READ 


Che 
City Observer 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


TO LEARN THE BUSINESS WORLD’S 
VIEWS AND NEWS 


THE CITY OBSERVER is the monthly 
paper of British business, reporting 
on company and tax matters, financial 
results and accountancy problems for 
industry, trade, finance and commerce. 


THE CITY OBSERVER foreign news 
service examines monthly the many- 
sided problems of foreign trade and 
Britain’s position in world markets 
and brings news about conditions 
abroad. 


THE CITY OBSERVER is written by 
specialists in their various fields who 
authoritatively report on all important 
economic and business problems of 
the month. Businessmen find it 
invaluable because it often reports 
in advance of the news. 


THE CITY OBSERVER eniovs national 
coverage. It is read by chairmen, 
directors, accountants, secretaries and 
top-executives in industry, trade, 
finance and commerce. Readers 
comprise members of the business 
hierarchy, which represents the most 
informed opinion and the highest 
income groups. 


THE CITY OBSERVER IS AN ARGOSY 
OF INFORMATION 


only 4d. each month: 
subscription 6 sh. per annum post free. 


Che City Observer 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices 
40 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 5681 
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Estate Duty 


Valuation of shares—Company under the 
control of not more than five persons— 
Gift of shares to trustees of voluntary 
settlement— Death of donor within three 
years—Method of valuation of shares 
deemed to pass—Whether assets basis 
applicable—Finance Act, 1894, Sections 
1, 2, 5, 7(5)—Finance Act, 1940, Section 
55. 


In Re Hall (C.A. October 27, 1954, 
T.R. 361) was noted in our issue of 
October, 1954, at page 397. Deceased on 
July 27, 1942, had made a gift of 400 
shares in a company to the trustees of 
a voluntary settlement. He had died on 
September 30, 1943, and so the gift was 
chargeable to estate duty under Section 
2(i)(c) of Finance Act, 1894. The com- 
pany, which the deceased controlled by 
virtue of owning more than half of its 
shares, was one within the mischief of 
Section 55 of the Finance Act, 1940, and 
the issue was whether the 400 shares had 
to be valued at open market value under 
Section 7(5) of the 1894 Act or on the 
assets basis under Section 55 of 1940. 
As the former value was estimated at 
£22 10s. per share and the latter at £92 
a large amount of duty was involved. 
It was admitted that the assets basis 
applied to the shares vested in the de- 
ceased at the time of his death which 
““passed”’; but it was contended that it 
did not apply to the 400 shares which 
were only “deemed” to pass, the com- 
mencing words of Section 55 being: 

Where for the purpose of estate duty 

there pass on the death of any person. . . 


Upjohn, J., had rejected the trustees’ 
contention and a unanimous Court of 
Appeal, Jenkins, L.J., giving the only 
judgment, affirmed his decision. — 

The point at issue was found to be a 
nice one, as was indicated by the facts 
that, although the decision of Upjohn, 
J., was affirmed, the judgment of Jen- 
kins, L.J., was very cautiously worded 
and leave was given to appeal to the 
House of Lords. Jenkins, L.J., said that 
the question was whether Section 55 
should properly be regarded merely as a 
new valuation Section applying a new 
method to property of a specified des- 
cription, or whether it should be re- 
garded as a charging Section imposing 
something in the nature of a new 
liability. Upon the second footing he 
said: 

It might well be that the Court would 

hold in such a case that the expression 

“property passing on a death’? must be 

given its primary and narrow meaning, 

there being no words to.show that any- 
thing else but property actually “‘passing” 


on a death was to be subject to such new 

charge. 
“As at present advised” he inclined to 
the view that Section 55 should be 
regarded simply as a valuation Section 
which applied equally to property 
notionally passing under Section 2 of 
the 1894 Act and to property actually 
passing under Section 1. Upon the other 
hand, the Section, he said, did make in 
regard to a particular kind of property 
a radically new departure from anything 
contemplated by the 1894 Act. He held, 
however, that the decisive feature con- 
sisted in the commencing words of 
Section 55, “For the purpose of estate 
duty,” qualified by the words “there 
passes.”’ This seemed to him to make it 
reasonably plain that the reference in the 
Section to “property passing on a 
death” comprised any kind of passing, 
actual or notional, which attracted 
duty. Accordingly, in view of this con- 
clusion, “whilst as at present advised” 
he would be disposed to regard Section 
55 as a pure valuation Section, he pre- 
ferred to refrain from any concluded 
opinion on that point. 


Tax Cases— 
Advance Notes 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


CHANCERY Division (Upjohn, J.) 
C.1L.R. »v. Transport Economy Ltd. 
December 21, 1954. 


Facts.—The company, which was con- 
trolled by not more than five persons, 
declared no dividend in respect of the 
year ended March 31, 1949. The Special 
Commissioners accordingly directed, 
under the provisions of Section 21, 
Finance Act, 1922, that the actual in- 
come of the company for that year 
should be deemed to be the income of 
its members. The company appealed to 
the Special Commissioners, before 
whom its representative argued that 
since, following the decision in Fat- 
torini’s case (24 T.C. 328), the onus was 
upon the Revenue to show that the 
company had failed to distribute a 
reasonable part of its income, the 
Crown should open the appeal, call its 
evidence and so on. The Crown conten- 
ded that, notwithstanding that at the end 
of the day the question must be whether 
the Revenue had discharged the onus of 
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showing that the direction was justified, 
it was for the appellant to open the 
appeal. The Crown accordingly called 
no evidence. The Commissioners, rely- 
ing on Fattorini’s case, discharged the 
direction. The Crown appealed. 


Decision.—Held, that the decision of 
the Special Commissioners was right, 
and that the provisions of Section 137(4), 
Income Tax Act, 1918, were not so 
applied by paragraph 1 of the First 
Schedule, Finance Act, 1922, as to 
require the appellant to satisfy the Com- 
missioners that the direction was not 
justified. 


Court OF APPEAL (Evershed, M.R., 
Jenkins and Hodson, L.JJ.) 

Moorhouse vy. Dooland. December 14, 
1954, 


The decision of Harman, J., in this 
case was the subject of a note in Ac- 
COUNTANCY for September, 1954 (page 
350). 

The Court of Appeal unanimously 
allowed the Crown’s appeal, but granted 
the Respondent leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords. 


The British 
Stationery Council 


THE BRITISH STATIONERY COUNCIL was re- 
constituted on October 1, 1954, after the 
war-time suspension of its activities in 
encouraging the use of better quality 
stationery for commercial and personal use. 
Standards necessarily suffered during the 
war owing to the control of paper and the 
use of substitute materials. 

The Council is now issuing a label bearing 
its registered trade mark, which will appear 
on all reams and all boxes of made-up 
stationery of which the content is genuine 
tub-sized, air-dried rag content paper. 
Applications for use of the label should be 
addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr.W. 
Castle, Balfour House, 119 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London, E.C.2, who will supply 
further information on request. 


THE UNI-GRAPH WALL CHART 


WE HAVE RECEIVED particulars of a new type of wall 
chart, consisting of built-in rows of plastic discs, each 
of which can be rotated to show segments of black, 
yellow, green, red or white. The rows of discs are 
separated by rows of white numbered scales, and the 
whole chart is in an aluminium frame 37 ins. wide x 
26 ins. high. Models are available giving 25 lines of 
72 discs; 50 lines of 24 discs, in two columns; and 75 
lines of 24 discs, in three columns. The effect is to 
show brilliant coloured lines on a white background. 
The equipment can be used for charting for a wide 
variety of business purposes, and we understand that 
some accountants are using it to give a visual 
record of audit progress. 

The charts are produced by Office and Factory 
Equipment (Leeds) Ltd., 7 Templar Chambers, 10 
Merrion Street, Leeds, 1. 
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The Student’s Tax Columns 


PERSONAL RELIEFS AND NON-RESIDENTS 


SECTION 227 (1) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, provides that, subject to 
what follows, no personal reliefs are 
to be given in the case of an individual 
not resident in the United Kingdom. 

Sub-section (2) provides, however, 
that the prohibition is not to apply 
to certain persons, namely: 

(a) a British subject or a citizen of 

the Republic of Ireland; or 

(6) an employee or ex-employee of 

the Crown or an employee of a 

missionary society or of a pro- 

tectorate; or 

(c) a resident in the Isle of Man or 

the Channel Islands; or 

(d) a person who has resided in the 

United Kingdom and is resident 

abroad for the sake of the health of 

himself or a member of his family 
resident with him; or 

(e) a widow of a man who was in 

the service of the Crown. 

At that point we find that any 
income of the non-resident which is 
assessable or otherwise liable to in- 
come tax in the United Kingdom 
attracts the same allowances as if he 
were resident here. 

There is, however, the proviso that 
no such reliefs are to be given so as to 
reduce the amount of the income tax 
(excluding sur-tax) below the pro- 
portion of tax on his world income 
that the income liable in the United 
Kingdom bears to his world income. 

The tax liability is usually restricted 
as required by the proviso, but there 
are circumstances where the proviso 
is not required to come into opera- 
tion. 

An illustration is appended. 

It is also noteworthy that since the 
claimant is a non-resident any income 
received from a foreign country can 
attract no relief in the United King- 
dom other than that of his residence 
and then only if he resides in the Isle 
of Man or the Channel Islands, when 
United Kingdom unilateral relief 
applies. A person resident in the 
Republic of Ireland is exempted from 
United Kingdom tax entirely on all 


his income, except where it has to 
be kept in charge to account for tax 
deducted from annual payments. 


Illustration: 
£ 
Income liable to United 
Kingdom income tax (all 
unearned and taxed at 
source) 2,100 
Less: Bank Interest 100 
2,000 
Income not liable to U.K. 
Tax: £ 
Foreign Earned 
Income 3,000 
4 per cent. Vic- 
tory Bonds 400 
34 per cent. 
War Loan .. 600 
— 4,000 
6,000 
World Income Re- 
liefs: 
Earned Income 450 
Personal 210 
85 
Life Assurance 40 
— 785 
5,215 
First £400 .. - 102 10 0 
£4,815 at 9/- 2,166 15 0 
2,269 5 O 
Tax appropriate to income liable in U.K. 
« 
2000 
—x£2,269 5 0 = 756 8 4 
6000 


Tax suffered £ 
U.K. income 2,100 
4 per cent. 
Victory 


Bonds 400 


2,500 at 9/- 1,125 0 0 


Tax repayable 368 11 8 
This is usually calculated thus: 
Tax on reliefs: 
4. 
£785 at 9/- - 353 5 O 
£400 at reduced rates 7710 O 
430 15 0 


2000 
—— X £430 15 0 
x 143 11 8 
Funding loan £400 at 9/- 180 0 0 
Bank Interest £100 at 9/- 45 0 0 
Repayable 368 11 8 


This is less than the reliefs available on 
United Kingdom income alone, namely: 


£ 
Personal .. 210 
Child 85 
Life Assurance 40 
335at9/—- 15015 O 
Reduced Rates 7710 O 
228 5 0 
Funding Loan 180 0 0 
Bank Interest 45 0 0 
453 5 0 
The amount repayable is_ therefore 


£368 11s. 8d. 
Suppose, however, that the income were :— 
Liable to U.K. tax (un- £ 
earned and taxed at 


source) .. 4,200 
Not liable to U.K. tax (all 
earned) 2,100 
6,300 
Reliefs available in U.K. 
£ «a 
Personal 210 
Child .. 85 
Life Assuance 40 
335at9/- 15015 
Reduced rates .. 7710 O 
228 5 0 
Reliefs on world income: 
Earned 450 
Personal, etc., 
as above 335 
«& 
£785 at9/- 353 5 O 
Reduced Rates 7710 O 
430 15 0 
Proportion applicable to 
U.K. income: 
pons 287 3 4 
6300 


Since this does not restrict the repayment, 
the ordinary computation of reliefs applies 
and only £228 5s. Od. is repayable. 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Mr. Cube Enlarged 

TATE AND LYLE is another of the giant 
undertakings to revalue its fixed assets. 
The valuation was made at the account- 
ing date. There has apparently been no 
adjustment of the provisions for depre- 
ciation and renewal of fixed assets, and 
the fixed assets replacement reserve has 
not been increased from its more or less 
token level of £250,000. The revaluation 
surplus of £6.5 million has been taken 
to capital reserve. 

Some idea of the psychological as 
well as the accounting problem of re- 
valuation may be gained by considering 
the experience of Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation. Recently that company 
made a detailed investigation into the 
real value of its mills and concluded 
that to build, equip and bring them to 
production at present-day costs would 
require ten times the written-down book 
value of the fixed assets. Now the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry has contracted, 
and will continue to contract, so that it 
is arguable that if present values were 
written into the balance sheet they would 
have to be written-down in the com- 
paratively near future. But what of 
other companies? 

The conditions of the sugar industry— 
and of Tate and Lyle in particular—are 
obviously very different from those of 
the cotton industry, and this may explain 
why the Board of the company has 
decided upon a complex basis for bal- 
ance sheet purposes. There has been an 
actual valuation of the replacement cost 
of two categories of assets: (a) freehold 
and leasehold land and buildings and 
(5) plant, machinery, etc.—and the total 
value is revealed as £33.4 million. 
Motor vehicles have been excluded. The 
basis has been to compute by “‘appro- 
priate indices” the present-day replace- 
ment cost of the assets concerned—it 
would be of general interest to know 
how these indices are calculated—and 
from these figures to calculate the value 
of the assets in their existing state, hav- 
ing regard to expired and estimated 
future life. On the old basis, as shown 
in parenthesis in the accounts, the 
fixed assets would have appeared at 
£10,435,000, but they are brought in at 
a revised total of £16,953,000. And, as 
stated, their replacement cost is £33.4 
million. 


There will presumably be an adjust- 
ment of the amounts set aside for depre- 
ciation, with the advantage that share- 
holders will not get an exaggerated idea 
of what they might receive in dividends 
and political criticism would be coun- 
tered in that event. To some extent this 
criticism is in any event answered by the 
analysis, accompanying the report, of 
where the money goes, but the company 
could go further in this analysis by 
relating profits to the volume of sugar 
handled. 

As usual, the accounts are excellently 
presented, but it is rather surprising to 
find that the information on sales and 
exports given in the preliminary state- 
ment (which we believe is not sent out to 
shareholders, but only to the Press) is 
not repeated in the report. There is 
tidiness in the accounts, with four head- 
ings on the assets side, current liabilities 
being sub-totalled and deducted from 
current liabilities, and six on the liabili- 
ties side. And the accounts are swathed 
in an extremely interesting story of the 
manufacture of sugar from the raw 
cane, with numerous illustrations. 


A Transfer Audit 

An unusual feature of the Turner and 
Newall accounts is a report upon a 
transfer audit. This states that: 


In accordance with the instructions of 
the Board, we have seen during the year 
ended September 30, 1954: 

1. That certificates have been cancelled 
which were lodged with stock transfer 
deeds produced to us. 

2. That the new certificates prepared 
for signature and sealing by or on behalf 
of the company were in accordance with 
such transfer deeds and we have reported 
thereon periodically to the Board. 

3. That an issue of £267,500 Ordinary 
stock was made during the financial year 
to shareholders of Porter’s Cement In- 
dustries (Rhodesia) Limited and Porter’s 
Cement Industries (Bulawayo) Limited 
and that certificates prepared for signa- 
ture and sealing by or on behalf of the 
company in respect of such issue were in 
accordance with the transfer deeds sub- 
mitted by the shareholders of the two 
companies in favour of Turner and 
Newall Limited. We have reported there- 
on to the Board. 

4. That entries in the stock registers 
have been made in accordance with the 
transfer deeds; and we have confirmed: 
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5. That the balances on the stock 
registers as on September 30, 1954, agree 
in total with the amount of stock issued 
as shown on the above balance sheet. 


This is typical of the thoroughness 
with which the accounts are compiled. 
The general notes cover two pages of 
small type and there is even a schedule 
of the security holdings of the parent 
and the subsidiaries. One of the interest- 
ing footnotes, the like of which one 
comes across very infrequently in pub- 
lished accounts (and one has the feeling 
it should be found more often) is as 
follows: 

Part IV of the Eighth Schedule to the 
Companies Act, 1948, states that when 
any amount written off or retained by 
way of providing for depreciation of 
assets is in excess of that which in the 
opinion of the directors is reasonably 
necessary for the purpose, the excess shall 
be treated as a reserve and not as a 
provision. The directors consider that 
although the provisions for depreciation 
deducted from fixed assets in the balance 
sheets are substantial in relation to cost, 
they are no more than is necessary in 
pursuance of the conservative policy fol- 
lowed for many years and in their 
opinion there is no excess which should 
be treated as a reserve. Taken as a whole 
the provisions made for 1954 are sub- 
stantially on the same basis as in 1953, 
are considered reasonable by the direc- 
tors, and in their opinion contain no 
excess which should be transferred to 
reserve. 


Going to Town 

Town Investments continues to blaze 
a trail so far as concerns the writer of 
this feature in ACCOUNTANCY: whether 
or not the presentation of the profit and 
loss account will meet with approbation 
is a matter for individual opinion. At 
least the company can claim that it is a 
simple matter for shareholders to see 
what is the profits balance remaining 
after paying dividends, the profit before 
tax, and the profit before tax that is 
applicable to the ordinary capital. Yet 
the presentation is so unusual as to 
irritate those who are constantly work- 
ing on published company accounts. 
This is how the Investors’ Chronicle 
opens its review: 

Town Investments is one of the very 
few companies to adhere to the old- 
fashioned practice of deducting its divi- 
dend disbursements at their gross 
amount. This method has the disad- 
vantages that the tax charge shown in 
the profit and loss account is only a 
partial statement of the year’s tax lia- 
bility, and that a “‘net profit” calculated 
in the usual way from the substantive 
figures in that account includes £56,727 
of income tax deductible from the gross 
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dividends. To be fair, this is made plain 
in the accounts, which even go to 
the trouble of showing in parenthesis the 
net equivalent of the gross dividend dis- 
bursements, but that makes it all the 
more puzzling that the company should 
hesitate to take the last logical step 
towards modern accounting presentation. 


The profit and loss account has two 


The Month 


Booming Equities 

Last month the story of the rise in in- 
dustrial equities was carried up to 
December 17, when the index of the 
Financial Times touched a new high of 
182-7. By the end of the year that figure 
had been exceeded and there were new 
records on each of the first seven business 
days of the New Year. By then the index 
stood at 191-4, a rise in three and a half 
weeks as large as in the preceding period 
of well over three months. This rise went 
hand in hand with a slight accentuation 
of the rate of decline in the prices of all 
fixed interest securities. It was widely 
attributed to the weakness of sterling and 
consequent talk of a rise in Bank Rate, 
and also to talk that the recovery in the 
United States might grow into a boom. 
However, it is probable that the narrow- 
ing of the range between the yield on the 
Funds and on equities owed much to the 
outcome of the railway strike threat and 
the absence of any Government state- 
ment of intentions about the future of 
the nationalised industries and of the 
railways in particular. At the time of 
writing no statement has been made and 
there is a not unnatural assumption that 
the outcome is likely to be a fresh burst 
of inflation based on wage rises which it 
will be difficult to resist for long. 


Money or Fiscal Weapon 

It may very well be the case that the time 
is ripe for a rise in Bank Rate. If bill rates 
continue to rise much longer as they 
have done recently and if there is not 
some early sign of a real strengthening 
of the pound in New York, a rise may 
well occur. It may be doubted, however, 
whether it is the appropriate action to 
counter a threat of a general drive for 
higher wage rates in the absence of 
corresponding increases in production. 
Apparently the taxpayer is now to take 
the place of the equity holders in the 
railways in times of depression without 
reaping any benefit in times of boom— 


sub-balances, the first being total profit 
subject to taxation. From this is de- 
ducted profits tax, minority interests, a 
transfer to buildings replacement re- 
serve, and the parent’s gross Preference 
dividend. From the remaining sub- 
balance there is deducted income tax on 
total profits less tax “‘retained or retain- 
able from dividends paid and proposed 


in the City 


and be it noted the railways are making 
very heavy losses in times of abounding 
prosperity. That is, however, not a 
matter for the market, whose job is to 
decide whether profits will continue to 
rise in 1955 and where they will rise 
fastest. The chances that the rise in 
productivity, and in the real national 
income, will continue much longer at 
the rate established in 1954 are dimin- 
ished by the failure, so far at least, to 
tackle the problem of restrictive prac- 
tices. But, if wages rise more than they 
did last year and Mr. Butler is per- 
suaded to introduce a soft Budget— 
which will probably be the last before the 
general election—money profits may 
increase even more rapidly than the fall 
in the value of money. If it were not for 
the buoyant state of our external 
account at the present time, this could 
be expected to involve a balance of pay- 
ments crisis, which in any event cannot 
be ruled out as a possibility. In the short 
run, nonetheless, the inflation of money 
profits could justify the latest rise in 
equity prices. It seems that it is some 
such argument as this which has caused 
the movements in the indices of the 
Financial Times, between December 17 
and January 18, which are as follows: 
Government securities from 104-18 to 
103-18; fixed interest from 116-68 to 
115-52; industrial Ordinary shares from 
182-7 to 192-4; and gold shares from 
93-65 to 92-00. 


A Sixth Steel Issue 

The railway strike threat must be held to 
have deferred for some days the making 
of the next steel sale, that of Colvilles. 
The preliminary announcement of terms 
followed on the settlement. Thanks to 
the boom in equities, the terms proved 
to be better for the seller, at least on the 
criterion of yield basis, than any of the 
sales of steel stocks. Colvilles, like 
Dorman Long, are in the middle of their 
post-war major reconstruction so that 
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and outside shareholders’ proportion of 
the profits,’ and the gross ordinary 
dividend (the net amount is shown in 
brackets), and the residue is “‘balance 
carried forward and added to unappro- 
priated profits in reserve in the balance 
sheet.” In other words, the company 
excludes the aggregate amounts brought 
forward and carried forward. 


there is a speculative element in the offer 
which was absent from some of the 
earlier issues. Speculative here is used in 
no pejorative sense. After the usual re- 
arrangement of capital, £10 million of 
Ordinary shares are being offered at 
26s. for each share of £1 which, on a 
9 per cent. dividend covered nearly 
three times by earnings, gives a yield of 
£6 18s. 5d. per cent. At the time of issue 
only Lancashire Steel gave a higher 
yield, at 7 per cent., while the others 
ranged down to 54 per cent. for Stewarts 
& Lloyds. The whole scheme of issue is 
identical with that of recent offers 
except that the lists are to remain open 
for one day only and that a Scottish 
name is added to the list of brokers to 
the issue. The capital reorganisation has 
included the creation of £10 million 44 
per cent. Debenture stock and £4 
million of 54 per cent. cumulative 
Preference capital, the whole of which 
will be paid up by the /ron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency out of 
funds provided either directly by the 
company or by the sale of the equity. It 
is expected that this money, together 
with funds ploughed back from profits, 
will suffice for the present stage of the 
fixed capital formation programme. 
Incidentally, holders of Stewarts & 
Lloyds were cheered to learn that the 
company had secured in the face of keen 
competition a £2 million contract for 
tubes for new American bases in Spain. 


Banking Results 

It has long been evident that 1954 would 
prove a good year for both banks and 
discount companies, despite the weak- 
ness of the Funds in the closing weeks. 
The disclosed profits of the Big Five 
banks rose some 84 per cent. on the year 
and all gave some increase in dividend, 
although some of these increases were 
already known or were implicit in earlier 
statements. The Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which has extended its year to end at the 
close of the calendar year, also increased 
its distribution. In this case, as in some 
of the others, there was the equivalent 
of a free scrip bonus. Of the three major 
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discount houses, only Alexander’s failed 
to raise its distribution. The rises in 
dividends of the banks in 1954 called for 
almost as much, net of income tax, as 
did those of 1953 but, thanks to the 
larger rise in profits some third was left 
for other purposes as compared with a 
bare 5 per cent. at that time. On this 
occasion virtually the whole of the in- 
crease in profit has gone to increase 
appropriations to contingencies while 
reserves have been swollen to the neglect 
of carry forwards. 


Borax Bid Rejected 

There will be disappointment among 
some shareholders in Borax Consolidated 
that the directors have decided to reject 
a bid from an American group to take 
over the concern on the basis of a bid of 
something over £5 for each Deferred 
share. The shares suffered a net drop of 
some 9s. 6d. to 94s. but recovered 
later to 102s. The reasons given by 


the Board, although detailed, amount in 
effect to a statement that the price 
offered does not make sufficient allow- 
ance for the real value over the coming 
years of the property and that a sale 
would be in the interests of neither the 
shareholders nor the country. The 
Board therefore did not even seek 
Treasury sanction for the sale. As some 
consolation they have intimated that the 
dividend will be increased from 11 per 
cent. to not less than 16 per cent. It 
appears that one reason why the 
American group were able to bid much 
above the market price was that they 
would have had a tax advantage which is 
denied to a British company. On the 
whole it may well be that the Board are 
fully justified in rejecting what looked 
like a tempting offer, but they may have 
some difficulty in convincing some of 
the equity holders, since the American 
group are planning to make a direct 
offer. 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Garage Forecourt Leased to Petroleum 
Company 

Reader’s Query.—A client who owns a 
garage with petrol pumps has been 
approached by one of the petroleum 
companies with an offer to pay a 
premium of £1,000 for a five years’ lease 
of the forecourt, the condition being 
that our client sells only the petrol of that 
company. Our client has to pay the 
petroleum company £1 per year rent for 
the use of the forecourt. 

The question is: will our client be 
responsible for tax on the premium of 
£1,000? Is it tax free, or will it be treated 
in the nature of an excess rent? 


Reply.—On the bald facts as stated it 
seems that there is a bona fide lease and 
in the circumstances the premium will be 
a capital receipt. The client will, of course, 
be in a beneficial occupation of the fore- 
court to the extent of the excess of the 
net annual value over the rent. It may be 
that there are terms in the lease which 
would alter the position. 


Excess Profits Levy 

Reader’s Query.—I shall be obliged 
for your opinion on the following 
methods of calculation of the standard 
profits and excess profits for the final 


chargeable accounting period (C.A.P.): 


(a) Adjusted Profit: £ 
Year to 31.3.54 a 603,977 
Proportion: 

9 months to 31.12.53 452,983 


Standard profit for 
C.A.P.s to 31.3.53 .. 252,969 


Proportion for 9 

months 189,727 
Add Undistributed 

profits for 9 months 

to 31.12.52 (£53,079 


at 12%) 6,369 
196,096 
Excess £256,887 
E.P.L. payable at 30% £77,066 2s. 
(6) Adjusted profit for £ 
year to 31.3.54 xe 603,977 


Standard profit for £ 
C.A.P.s to 31.3.53 .. 252,969 
Undistributed _ profit 

for year to 31.3.53 

£70,772 

Proportion for 9 

months to 31.12.52 

(} < 70,772) = 53,079 

at 12% .. 6,369 


259,338 


£344,639 
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Course on 
Management Accounting 


A COURSE ON Management Accounting will 
be held by the Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, starting on February 17. This 
is the seventh in a series of courses for 
accountants and senior executives. 

The course is held on one afternoon a 
week from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. for a period of 
fifteen weeks. It comprises short lectures, 
discussions, and project and case studies. 
The lecturer in charge is Mr. M. D. Callen- 
der, B.COM., A.c.W.A. The fee for the course 
is £1 10s. for students living in the county of 
London or working for firms with head 
offices there. 

A special course is offered separately on 
Presentation of Accounting Information to 
Boards of Directors and Top Management. 

Inquiries and applications for enrolment 
should be addressed to the Registrar of the 
Department of Management Studies, St. 
Katherine’s House, 194 Albany Street, 
London, N.W.1, where the courses will be 
held. 


Excess for 9 months 


E.P.L. payable at 30% £77,543 8s. 


A saving of £477 6s. will be made 
if calculation (a) is acceptable. 


Reply.—The correct method of compu- 
tation is first of all to arrive at the stan- 
dard profit for a full year, which would 
include 12 per cent. of the undistributed 
profits from the relevant date to Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, being the date twelve 
months before the end of the chargeable 
accounting period. Since it seems that the 
reader has included the adjustment for 
undistributed profits to March 31, 1952, 
in arriving at the standard profit for 
C.A.P.s to March 31, 1953, the computa- 
tion should proceed: 

£ 
Standard profit to March 31, 

1953 = .. 252,969 
Add: /2 per cent. of undistri- 

buted profits from April /, 

1952, to December 31, 


1952 6,369 
£259,338 

Proportion to December 31, 
1953 “a & .. £194,504 


Deducting this from the profits to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, gives an excess of £258,479, 
The reader arrives at a similar result by 
his method (b) but the correct method of 
calculation is as given above. 
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Publications 


Evolution of Cost Accounting to 1925. 
By S. Paul Garner, PH.D., C.P.A. Pp. 
xiv-+416. (University of Alabama Press, 
Alabama, U.S.A.: $6.50.) 


DR. GARNER HAS undertaken a monu- 
mental survey of the development of 
cost accounting from the earliest be- 
ginnings in the medieval era, through 
the Renaissance and the Industrial 
Revolution to comparatively modern 
times. As a piece of historical research 
his book is extremely interesting, auth- 
oritative and very fully documented. 
Dr. Garner’s main theme—if a theme 
there can be in a book which sets out to 
be an objective statement of historical 
fact rather than an argument to support 
a theory—is that cost theories and tech- 
niques have evolved as a product of their 
industrial environment. He is at some 
pains to reveal the adaptations that took 
place in costing technique consequent 
upon changes in industrial environment, 
such as the move of production from 
home to shop, and the growth in the 
size of industrial units with the develop- 
ment of the joint stock company. 
Fascinating as may be the historical 
aspects of the subject as presented by 
Dr. Garner, his conclusions, at least to 
one engaged in the front line of modern 
industrial accountancy, are disappoint- 
ing. It is, perhaps, unfair to complain 
that the survey stops short at 1925; a 
historian—and that is what Dr. Garner 
sets out to be in this book—needs a 
decent interval of time before events can 
be seen in their proper perspective, and 
events since 1925 may be too close to us 
for an unbiased historical judgment to be 
formed upon them. Nevertheless, those 
who are in the forefront of modern in- 
dustrial accountancy today were only 
just beginning their training in 1925, 
perhaps had not even begun it; Dr. 
Garner leaves off where they began. 
Since that time the industrial environ- 
ment has included a world-wide depres- 
sion, an upsurge of social security, and 
a second world war, all of which have 
compressed into a period of less than 
thirty years more formative influences 
on cost accounting than all the previous 
300 years. The year 1925, therefore, is 
too early to stop if definitive conclu- 
sions are to be drawn, though the vali- 
dity of the historical observations made 
about the period up to that time is not 
prejudiced, nor are those observations 


impaired as a background to a proper 
appreciation of the subsequent develop- 
ments. 

Dr. Garner records—with undoubted 
accuracy—that “English cost account- 
ants contributed a large portion of the 
original ideas and procedures before 
1900. After that date the American 
theorists and practitioners forged ahead 
of their British contemporaries, the 
latter never regaining their relative 
standing.” “Never” is a long time. Will 
a historian of the future have justifica- 
tion for repeating that remark about 
the nineteen-fifties? 

Dr. Garner surprisingly omits any 
reference to the differences in the in- 
dustrial environments of the New 
World and the Old, the effects of these 
differences on industrial techniques and, 
ultimately, on costing techniques. Is 
it too much to hope that one day he may 
put us even more deeply in his debt by 
turning his attention to an historical 
survey of the causes of different lines of 
industrial development in Europe and 
the United States and the consequences 
for costing, as well as a study of costing 
developments since 1925? K.W.B. 


Moore’s Practical Agreements. Ninth 
edition by J. Watson-Baker, M.A.(OXON.) 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and T. L. Dewhurst, M.A., M.c., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Pp. xli 
+ 444 + (index) pp. 52. (Butter- 
worth & Co. (Publishers), Ltd.: £2 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


THIS WELL-ESTABLISHED book of prece- 
dents of various kinds of legal agree- 
ments is of value not only to lawyers but 
also to other persons who may wish to 
draw up agreements without legal ad- 
vice. The next best thing to taking the 
advice of a legal draftsman is to rely on 
these pages. In the new edition the edi- 
tors have endeavoured to keep in mind 
the practical nature of the work and for 
this reason some of the precedents in the 
previous edition have been omitted and 
new precedents added, dealing, for in- 
stance, with indemnities, hire purchase 
agreements, and the compromise of a 
widow’s claim under the Inheritance 
(Family Provision) Act, 1938. Even so, 
perhaps an undue proportion of space 
is still devoted to forms of agreement 
which, although “practical,” are not 
often needed, such as “‘Agreement for 
service of a bull,’ ““Agreement between 
guardian and travelling tutor,” and 
“Agreement for sale of a soda water 
manufactury.” 
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The editors state that the introduction 
has been carefully checked and revised 
to incorporate any changes in the law 
but that additional footnotes have been 
kept to a minimum. A footnote at page 
44 to an apprenticeship deed states that 
employment under any contract of 
apprenticeship is an insurable employ- 
ment under the National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946; it might 
have been added that an apprentice (and 
an articled clerk) is also an employed 
person for the purposes of the National 
Insurance Act, 1946, provided he is 
“gainfully occupied.” This is a point of 
practical importance to accountants and 
other professional men and their articled 
clerks. It would also have been useful if 
the editors had indicated whether, in 
their opinion, the forms of “service con- 
tracts” amount to “contracts of ser- 
vice” in the technical sense. 

W.H.D.W. 


Retail Trading in Britain—1850—1950. 
By James B. Jeffreys. A publication of 
the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. Economic and Social 
Studies XIII. Pp. xvii+497. (Cam- 
bridge University Press: 50s. net.) 


UNTIL THE PUBLICATION of the results of 
the first Census of Distribution taken in 
1950, no official or comprehensive in- 
formation existed on the structure of 
retail trade in the United Kingdom—a 
somewhat disturbing state of affairs for 
an avowed nation of shopkeepers, 
especially when one reflects upon the 
manpower employed in retail trade and 
the annual value of its transactions. 

Unfortunately, the results of the first 
census were not published until after 
the data used in Mr. Jeffreys’s study had 
been collected. When he wrote his 
book it was probably true to say that in 
no important sector of the economy was 
less known in precise terms than was 
retail trade. In these circumstances, he 
deserves commendation for daring to 
embark on a voyage of discovery on 
almost uncharted seas. From the seem- 
ingly slender material at his disposal 
has emerged a fascinating study of the 
history of retail trading in this country 
over the last century. 

The material itself is arranged in two 
parts. First, an attempt is made to sum- 
marise and evaluate the main features 
of the various developments in retailing 
in Britain. Secondly, this general ap- 
praisal is followed by detailed studies of 
the evolution of individual trades. 

The aftermath of the Industrial Revo- 
lution gave rise to a rapid rate of urban 
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growth, which was bound to lead even- 
tually to major changes in the methods 
and structure of the distributive trades, 
just as the Industrial Revolution had 
earlier transformed manufacturing pro- 
cesses. In Mr. Jeffreys’s view, the evolu- 
tion of the distributive trades since the 
middle of the nineteenth century falls 
into two main phases. The first phase is 
noteworthy for the wealth of new ideas 
and methods which were continually be- 
ing introduced up to about 1914, when 
stress was placed on vigorous price 
competition, coupled with the develop- 
ment of mass-production techniques 
and, as more food was imported, the 
concentration of the food trades. The 
second phase covers the inter-war 
period, which may be regarded as a 
period of consolidation rather than radi- 
cal change, exhibiting considerable im- 
provements in the range, scale and 
techniques of manufacture and, on the 
part of the larger manufacturers, in- 
creasing concern with the actual market- 
ing of their products—as witness the 
growth of sales promotion, branding, 
advertising and resale price mainten- 
ance. The accent in this period was 
clearly on competition in service as 
opposed to competition in price. 

However, the outstanding feature of 
the past hundred years, taken as a whole, 
has been the particularly steady expan- 
sion of large-scale retailing represented 
by department stores, multiple stores, 
“variety chain stores,’ and the co-opera- 
tives. The greater part of the book is, 
naturally, devoted to these types of 
retail outlets, which have ostensibly 
grown at the expense of the small inde- 
pendent retailers. 

The pattern of retailing was deliber- 
ately frozen during the war by rationing, 
allocation of supplies and the fixing of 
margins to cover costs. Reduction in 
manpower also led to important changes 
such as the curtailment of delivery ser- 
vices and calling for orders. Now that 
the way is open again for further ad- 
vances—self-service, for instance—the 
author examines the question whether a 
third phase is about to begin and en- 
deavours to assess the problems in 
volved. 

While the role of the small indepen- 
dent retailer is not altogether neglected, 
rather less attention is paid to his side 
of the retail counter than is given to the 
large shops. Yet one has constantly to 
bear in mind that small retailers are still 
responsible for some 60 per cent. of 
the total turnover and more than 80 
per cent. of the total number of estab- 
lishments. Just how do they manage to 
survive? As Mr. Jeffreys remarks: “The 


story of these small-scale retailers has 
still to be written.” R.W.M. 


The Finance Act, 1954. By D. O. Bailey, 
A.S.A.A. Pp. 28. (Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, London: 4s. net.) 


THIS PUBLICATION by the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Research Committee 
covers the income tax, profits tax and 
estate duty provisions of the Income 
Tax Act, 1954. It is very clearly set out 
and will be an exceedingly useful intro- 
duction to the Act for those who find it 
difficult to study the involved wording 
and the cross-references which it con- 
tains. The booklet is necessarily a sum- 
mary and leaves some provisions unex- 
plained. We should like to have seen 
some detail regarding the application of 
the marginal relief where unsettled 
property exceeds £10,000 as this is some- 
what involved and the margin can reach 
a very large amount where the higher 
rates of estate duty are involved. The 
explanation of the position regarding 
nomination policies might also usefully 
have been extended. It may be, however, 
that these are somewhat unfair com- 
ments on a summary intended as an 
introduction rather than an explanation. 

H.A.R.J.W. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
India. Opening of the building of the 
Institute and the first conference of 
Chartered Accountants of India, 1954. 
Foreword by S. Vaish, President. 
Pp.xviii+417. (nstitute of Chartered 
Accountants of India, Mathura Road, 
New Delhi.) 


THE INSTITUTE Of Chartered Accountants 
of India has acquired its own head- 
quarters building, and this was formally 
opened last April by the President of 
India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad (see ac- 
COUNTANCY, May, 1954, page 166). A 
full record of the proceedings, and of 
the conference which followed, is now 
available in volume form, illustrated 
with photographs of the buildings and 
of the speakers and others present. 

The book gives the full text of the 
following papers delivered at the con- 
ference, with a report of the discussion 
on each subject: 

(1) Role of an Accountant: “The Role 
of an Accountant,” by Mr. G. Basu; 
“Some Problems facing a Prattising 
Accountant,” by Mr. R. Vankatesan; 
“Role as an Auditor,” by Miss R. 
Sivabhogam; “‘The Accountant in Prac- 
tice—Some Problems,” by Mr. M. R. 
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Khanna; “Role as a Cost Consultant,” 
by Mr. N. Sarkar; “Role of an Accoun- 
tant—Professional Ethics,” by Mr. R. 
N. Rajam Aiyar. 

(2) Accountant in Industry: ““Manage- 
ment Accounting,” by Mr. R. S. V. 
Iyer; ““Budgetary Control in the Con- 
text of Peculiar Conditions in India,” 
by Mr. S. Sengupta. 

(3) Taxation: *‘Taxation,” by Mr. S. 
Vaish; Problems in Perspective,” 
by Mr. R. K. Dalal; “Valuation for 
Estate Duty Purposes,” by Mr. R. K. 
Das; “Sales-Tax,”” by Mr. S. Suryana- 
rayan; “Some Aspects of Business 
Profits in Taxation,” by Mr. C. C. 
Chokshi and Mr. S. V. Ghatalia; 
““Some Aspects of the Law and Practice 
of Sales-Tax in India,” by Mr. P. C. 
Hansotia. 

(4) Some Aspects of Government Sys- 
tem of Accounting and Auditing: **Finan- 
cial Control and Audit of National 
Undertakings,” by Mr. V. N. Raiji and 
Mr. R. C. Cooper. 

(5) Company Law and Auditing: 
“True and fair,” by Mr. S. Vaidyanath 
Aiyar; ““Company Law and Auditors,” 
by Mr. M. S. Srinivasan. 

The conference was addressed by Shri 
D. L. Mazumdar, of the Department of 
Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, 
on Accountancy Profession and Adminis- 
tration; by Shri A. K. Roy, Senior Mem- 
ber, Board of Revenue, Ministry of 
Finance, on Role of an Accountant in 
Tax Proceeding; and by Shri V. Narahari 
Rao, Comptroller and Auditor General 
of India, on Role of an Accountant and 
Auditor in National Economy. Another 
guest of the Institute was Shri C. D. 
Deshmukh, Finance Minister, Govern- 
ment of India. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. S. 
Vaish, who presided at the opening cere- 
mony, contributes a foreword to the 
volume. The Chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee was Mr. G. Basu. 


The Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants—List of Members, 1955. Pp. 786. 
(Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple 
Place, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2: 10s. net; distributed gratis to 
members of the Society.) 


THE LIST OF MEMBERS of the Society is a 
handsome volume, bound in blue cloth 
and running to nearly 800 pages. It 
contains the name, qualifying date, 
practising firm or other employment and 
office address of every Fellow and 
Associate, in alphabetical arrangement, 
with names and addresses of practising 
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firms and their Society partners inter- 
spersed in italic printing. A topographi- 
cal list sets out similar information under 
towns in the United Kingdom and 
abroad. Names appear in heavy type and 
the arrangement makes for easy refer- 
ence. 

The List is corrected to September | 
last, when there were 10,311 members— 
a record number. Of these, 1,735 were 
Feilows in practice, 371 Fellows not in 
practice, 1,819 Associates in practice and 
6,386 Associates not in practice. 

Particulars of the Society’s thirty-two 
Branches, District Societies and Divi- 
sions are given at the end of the details 
of members. 


Accountants’ Legal Responsibility. By 
Saul Levy, c.p.A. and member of the 
New York Bar. Pp. vii+-288. (American 
Institute of Accountants, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 16, N.Y.: $5.00). 


THIS IS pre-eminently a book for Ameri- 
can accountants. The author, besides 
being himself a Certified Public Ac- 
countant in the United States and a 
member of the New York Bar, is a 
member of the executive committee and 
of the council of the American Institute of 
Accountants. He has therefore brought 
wide experience to the preparation of 
this work. Part I contains “An Analy- 
tical Survey’—dealing with ‘“‘funda- 
mental considerations,” “liability to 
clients,” “‘liability to third parties—at 
common law,” “liability to third parties 
—by statute,” “disciplinary proceed- 
ings,” “working papers” and “privileged 
communications.” Part II consists of 
leading cases and articles. 

To a British reader the chapter dealing 
with liability to third parties at common 
law is of especial interest. A line of 
English cases culminating in Candler v. 
Crane, Christmas & Co., (1951), 2 K.B. 
164 (Cohen and Asquith, L.JJ., Denning, 
L.J. dissenting) shows that a false state- 
ment, carelessly, as contrasted with 
fraudulently, made by one person to 
another, though acted on by that other 
to his detriment, is not actionable in the 
absence of any contractual or fiduciary 
relationship between the parties. 

Mr. Levy comments on the case of 
Ultramares Corporation v. Touche 
(1931), 255 N.Y. Rep. 170, which he 
describes as “undoubtedly the leading 
American case dealing with the legal 
responsibility of accountants.” Lord 
Cohen (then Lord Justice Cohen) re- 
ferred to that case in the course of his 
judgment in Candler’s case, and said he 
was glad to find that the conclusion he 
had reached on the basis of the English 


authorities seemed to accord with the 
opinion of so eminent a student of the 
common law as Cardozo, C.J. 

In Part II of his book Mr. Levy sets 
out a full report of Candler’s case, but 
unfortunately his comments upon it are 
relegated to a footnote. To English 
accountants, at any rate, the case is of 
considerable importance, for it shows 
clearly that they are liable for negligence 
in the course of their professional duty 
only to their clients and not to third 
parties. 

Dealing with the question of accoun- 
tants’ legal responsibility in the United 
States to third parties, Mr. Levy says 
that in the absence of special statutory 
rules (such as the Federal Securities Act 
of 1933 and the Federal Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934) there is no liability 
for mere negligence. “‘However,” he 
goes on, “the U/tramares case did not 
reverse such authorities as Glanzer v. 
Shepard and Doyle v. Chatham & 
Phoenix National Bank, where it had 
been held that there would be such 
liability if there was a sufficient intimate 
relationship between the third party and 
the defendant. Thus we still have the 
possibility of liability for mere negligence 
if the particular third party, or a limited 
group of which he was a member, was 
known to the accountant with sufficient 
definiteness as a party for whose 
primary benefit the certified statement of 
the accountant was intended.” 

This of course is not in line with the 
majority decision in Candler’s case, but 
clear support for it is to be found in the 
dissenting judgment of Lord Justice 
Denning. Said his lordship: “In my 
opinion accountants owe a duty of care 
not only to their own clients but also to 
all those who they know will rely on 
their accounts in the transactions for 
which those accounts are prepared.” 

J.P.E. 


Spicer and Pegler’s Income Tax and 
Profits Tax, 21st edition. By H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Pp. xxxviii+685. 
(H.F.L. (Publishers) Ltd.: 30s. net). 


IT IS A PLEASURE to welcome the twenty- 
first edition of this standard work. First 
published in 1907, its progress is an 
interesting commentary on the greatly 
increased volume and complexity of 
taxation law. As Mr. Wilson points out 
in his preface, there is a continuing 
conflict between the need to keep the 
book within a manageable compass and, 
at the same time, to cover each year’s 
legislative output; and this must imply 
re-examination of the work’s purpose. 
There is room for works at varying 
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levels—general, for students, with em- 
phasis on principles; detailed and par- 
ticular, on specialised aspects; and for 
the day-to-day general practitioners’ 
reference book. “Spicer and Pegler” 
ideally serves the last purpose and, at 
the same time, is probably the best book 
available for the advanced student. It is 
indeed remarkable what has been in- 
cluded in 685 pages of the usual and 
wholly admirable H.F.L. type. Figure 
examples are both profuse and concise 
and there are constant references to 
practical matters. One recalls the 
practice rules for assessment on change 
of accounting date; computation of 
industrial buildings allowances by refer- 
ence to building costs indices; Revenue 
circulars on questions of residence; and 
illustrations of points peculiar to par- 
ticular trades and professions. 

The character of a general work on 
taxation may usually be quickly assessed 
on its treatment of losses and of double 
taxation reliefs. It is, of course, mani- 
festly impossible, within twenty-seven 
and thirty-three pages, respectively, to 
cover these subjects fully, but difficulties 
are never avoided, and there is always 
sufficient to make the intelligent reader 
aware of the possibilities, so that he may 
pursue his inquiries—surely the purpose 
of the general work. The treatment of 
sur-tax On companies—a reviving in- 
terest—is excellent. 

There are seventeen appendices, cover- 
ing 123 pages, which include reproduc- 
tion of tax and wear and tear rates; a 
specimen personal return; notes on land 
tax, corporation duty and mineral 
rights; and reproduction of legislation 
on matters of special complexity. It is 
only here and in relation to profits tax, 
which is covered in fifty-six pages, that 
there may be room for argument about 
the purpose of the book. A separate and 
longer work may be more desirable for 
practitioners—whilst the reproduced 
legislation should be available to them 
elsewhere, and of doubtful value to the 
student. 

All readers of tax books know how 
finely developed is Mr. Wilson’s gift of 
concise and factual expression, of which 
the present edition is another example. 

J.H. 


Income Tax Maintenance Relief and 
Agricultural Allowances. By F. E. Cutler 
Jones, B.A., A.C.A. Pp. xvii+344. (Sweet 
& Maxwell, Ltd.: 35s. net). 


RISING COSTS OF maintenance expendi- 
ture and high taxation have made the 
lodging of a maintenance claim an 
essential part of estate management. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD... as in Britai 


AUSTRALIA, vast homeland of 
9,000,000 of our cousins, is the world’s 
most abundant source of wool. 
Livestock raising, dairy farming, agriculture 
and mining — Australia’s other great 
and ever-growing industries, steadily enrich 
a young progressive nation and 
contribute mightily to the strength of the 
Commonwealth. 


ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 


put business on record...at less cost 


COMPLETELY VERSATILE,—The “cass 31” DIRECT- 
ENTRY ACCOUNTING MACHINE. INSTANTANEOUSLY ADAPTABLE to all 
phases of Commercial, Industrial and Financial accounting. PAY- 
ROLL and SALARY RECORDS * LEDGERS of EVERY KIND (with 
simultaneous analysis and completion of related records and docu- 
ments) * STORES RECORDS * MATERIAL and STOCK CONTROL 
* COSTING and all varieties of special records for particular 
requirements. 


FOR SUPER SPEED AND ACCURACY over the entire range of listing and primary book-keeping 
operations; the “E.N.” SERIES of NATIONAL ADDING MACHINES—in simplex and duplex versions, 
with and without wide platens and shuttle carriages. High, medium and low capacities. 


THE NATIONAL GASH REGISTER COMPANY LTO. 


206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.| Paddington 7070 - 949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


British Factories 


at DUNDEE 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 
AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1954 
Proportion of 
each £1 
of Income 
£ £ s. d. 
Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE :— 
Raw Materials (including Duty of £11,855,576) .. 96,793,895 16 4 
Fuel and Power 1,562,149 3} 
Packing Materials .. 4,455,472 9 
Other Refining Expenses... 1,051,510 2 
Overhead Expenses (including Advertsing £61 8), 
Selling and Distribution 3,912,887 8 
107,775,913 
VALUE ADDED OR Net Output :— 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and Employ- 
Provided for Renewals of Plant and Machinery 
and Depreciation of other Fixed Assets... 1,065,138 2} 
United Kingdom Taxation on Profits (after 
crediting £105,000 being Contingent a 
to Taxation no longer required) Fe ‘ 2,013,823 4 
Amount placed to Reserves 1,261,172 23 
Dividends to Ordinary and Preference Stock- 
holders (Net) .. 733,898 1} 
10,712,612 
TOTAL i wa inf .. £118,488, 8,525 £1 0 0 
VALUE OF Export SALES (including £7,313,661 Drawback) .. 38,846,776 6 6} 
VALUE OF HOME TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOME... 79,641,749 13. 5} 
TOTAL INCOME... ..  £118,488,525 £1 0 0 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.C.A. 


7-9 QUEENSGATE, BRADFORD 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 800 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


KING’S DETECTIVES 


Confidential Investigations in Civil, Criminal, Commercial, 
and Personal cases. Observations discreetly maintained upon 
Suspected Persons and Premises. Internal Larcenies and 
cases of Fraud and Embezzlement investigated. Financial 
Inquiries and Investigations in Bankruptcy cases under- 
taken. Questioned Documents examined. Persons Traced. 


W. J. KING'S DETECTIVE BUREAU LTD. 
65-66 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


HOLborn 0343/2860 Kings Holby Landon 
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Indeed, many property owners, both 
urban and rural, could not have sur- 
vived post-war economic conditions had 
it not been possible to claim tax relief 
on the cost of repairs. Yet there has been 
a singular lack of technical books deal- 
ing with the detailed procedure neces- 
sary for the accurate preparation and 
negotiation of an income tax mainten- 
ance claim. Few authors seem to have 
been willing to dogmatise over the exact 
nature of expenditure eligible for main- 
tenance relief. Fewer still have attempted 
to summarise the Inland Revenue prac- 
tice which, frequently to the taxpayer’s 
advantage, has filled the gap left by the 
few cases on maintenance relief that 
have gone to the Courts. All the more 
welcome, therefore, is this book by a 
Chartered Accountant who has been 
willing not only to break down main- 
tenance claim procedure into the minute 
parts of practice, but to relate main- 
tenance relief under Section 101 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, to the agricul- 
tural allowances under Sections 313 and 
314 of the Act. Relief on agricultural 
capital expenditure is thus reviewed 
alongside maintenance relief, and the 
impossibility of isolating these two 
forms of relief makes one book devoted 
to the two claims inevitable. 

One of the most useful sections of this 
book comprises a chapter on claiming 
relief in the early years of ownership. 
Examples are given to show the effect 
of bringing into average the previous 
owner’s expenditure where it is known, 
and of the concessional “‘actual basis” 
where the predecessor’s expenditure 
cannot be traced. The taxpayer is put on 
his guard against any attempt by the 
Inland Revenue to apply the decision in 
Law Shipping Co. v. C.1.R. (1924) where 
property has been purchased in a bad 
state of repair and expenditure has 
afterwards been incurred in making 
good the dilapidation. 

Mr. Cutler Jones’s book has a wider 
scope than its title may lead one to 
suspect. A chapter describing the cor- 
rect procedure for appealing to the 
General Commissioners on questions of 
maintenance or capital expenditure 
relief contains a considerable amount of 
valuable data on the correct representa- 
tion of the taxpayer at an appeal, and 
recommendations are made for drafting 
the appellant’s opening and closing 


speeches. 


In two appendices, the book is 


brought well up-to-date by outlining the 
investment allowances introduced in the 
Finance Act, 1954, and by describing 
the income tax effects of the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, 1954. 


This is a work that will benefit not 
only the landed proprietor but the single 
house-owner, who, only too often, fails 
to obtain maintenance relief because he 
is unaware of the possibility of claiming. 
Accountants and other practitioners 
who are already familiar with mainten- 
ance and capital expenditure relief wil 
also find this a most useful book because 
it deals authoritatively with many prac- 
tical aspects of these two essential tax 
claims. WwW. W-W. 


Powers of Attorney. By J. F. Josling, 
solicitor. Second edition. Pp. 67. (Solici- 
tors’ Law Stationery Society Ltd.: 8s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE SERIES OF booklets of which this is an 
excellent example performs a valuable 
service to the legal profession, and to 
accountants and others. Within a small 
compass they give adequate answers to 
legal problems of considerable com- 
plexity. 

Most professional and business men 
have to do with powers of attorney. In 
this booklet of sixty-seven pages, the 
author has admirably accomplished his 
aim, by setting out concisely and clearly 
the practice and law relating to the 
creation, interpretation and exercise of 
powers of attorney. Under the main 
heading “Creation of A Power,” he 
covers the essential matters of instruc- 
tions and drafting and the various kinds 
of property subject to a power, including 
bank accounts, shares and other secu- 
rities» He also explains such matters as 
safeguards, substitution and delegation, 
which are sometimes the cause of 
perplexity. 

One of the most valuable sections is 
the Appendix setting out the various 
forms of powers of attorney and similar 
instruments. There is also a compre- 
hensive bibliography. E.E.E. 


Retire and Enjoy It. By Cecil Chisholm. 
Pp. 204 (Phoenix House Ltd., London: 
15s. net.) 


PLAN YOUR RETIREMENT. And when you 
retire, don’t retire in a rush. A tapered 
retirement is best, knocking off first one 
day a week, then two, then three. These 
are Mr. Chisholm’s golden rules. 

He goes on to show how to draw up a 
plan; how to ensure that health, enjoy- 
ment and a sufficiency (but not afflu- 
ence, for that fails to keep the retired 
person on his toes) are preserved when 
the plan is carried through. He is a guide 
on where to live in retirement, covering 
almost all parts of the country in a sur- 
prisingly comprehensive way. He ad- 
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vises how to stretch the pension, par- 
ticularly by spare-time jobs—one chap- 
ter gives forty-three ways of earning 
part-time money. (“The trained ac- 
countant can always keep or arrange to 
audit the accounts of the small business 
man. Often this is mere play to him.”’) 
There is a chapter on hobbies—‘‘two 
hobbies are always better than one’’— 
from acting and archaeology to wood- 
working and verse-reading. Appendices 
give condensed information, of a wide 
range, on most of these topics. 

Mr. Chisholm has twice retired, the 
first time unsuccessfully, the second time 
successfully, and he brings to this 
unique work—why did nobody think 
before of writing it?—the wisdom and 
experience of both his failure and his 
success, delightfully and humanly put 
together as a book of really sound 
advice. 


Books Received 


Income Tax Law and Practice. By Cecil A. 
Newport, F.A.c.c.A. and H. G. S. Plunkett, 
Barrister-at-Law. 26th edition. Pp. xxxix+ 
435. (Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd.: 27s. 6d. net.) 


Konstam on Income Tax. Cumulative Supple- 
ment to the 12th edition. Pp. x +74. (Stevens 
and Sons, Ltd. and Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd. : 
6s. net.) 


Fourth Supplement to Income Tax, Sur-tax 
and Profits Tax. 13th edition. By E. Miles 
Taylor, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Pp. 11. (Textbooks, 
Ltd., 20 Milton Road, Harpenden: \s. 34d. 
net.) 


Supplement to Income Tax and Profits Tax 
in a Nutshell. By the B.C.A. Tutors. 1954 
edition. Finance Act, 1954. Pp. 25. (Text- 
books, Ltd., 20 Milton Road, Harpenden: 
Is. 3d. net.) 


Facts and Figures, 1954. An Appendix to 
the Annual Report of the Finance and Par- 
liamentary Committee to the City Council, 
Leeds, for the year ended March 31, 1954. 
(City Treasurer, Civic Hall, Leeds 1.) 


Reigate Corporation. Abstracts of Accounts 
for the Year ended March 31, 1954. (Borough 
Treasurer, Town Hall, Reigate). 


Fuel for the Nation. The Gas Industry’s 
Programme. (Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1: 1s. net.) 


The World Calendar at Geneva, 1954. 
Pamphlet No. 6. Pp. 26. (The World Calendar 
Association, 20 Buckingham Street, London, 
W.C.2.) 


An Investigation into the Problem of Assess- 
ment Scales. By the Associates’ Section of 
the Metropolitan and Home Counties 
Branch of the Institute of Municipal Trea- 
surers. One of a series of research into local 
government finance. (/nstitute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, 1 Buckingham 
Place, London, S.W.1: 20s., post free.) 
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Legal Notes 


Company Law— 

Quorum 

In Re Hartley Baird Ltd. [1954] 3 
W.L.R. 964, the Court had to construe 
an article of association which provided 
that ‘“‘No business shall be transacted 
at any general meeting unless a quorum 
is present when the meeting proceeds to 
business.”” A quorum had been present 
when a particular meeting started to 
consider the business for which it had 
been called, but before a resolution was 
passed one shareholder left and so 
reduced the numbers present below the 
number necessary to form a quorum. 
Wynn-Parry, J., held that the resolution 
had been validly passed. The condition 
that a quorum should be present when 
the meeting proceeded to business had 
been literally fulfilled and there was no 
reason for implying a further condition 
that a quorum must still be present when 
a vote was taken. Further, under another 
article provision was made for ad- 
journing a meeting if a quorum was not 
present within half-an-hour of the time 
appointed for the meeting, but there was 
no similar provision to cover the case of 
a meeting at which a quorum was 
present at the beginning but not jater: 
this lent force to the view that once a 
quorum was present business could con- 
tunie even though the numbers were 
subsequently reduced. 

The articles of many companies now- 
adays follow the wording of Table A of 
the Companies Act, 1948, and the words 
of Section 53, which are substantially as 
quoted above. If the requirement for a 
quorum is so worded, there need in 
future be no fear that a resolution is 
invalid if it is passed after the number 
of members is reduced to less than the 
quorum, provided a quorum was 
present when the proceedings opened. If 
the wording is different, however, the 
doubt may remain. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Advancements 

In Shephard »v. Cartwright [1954] 3 
W.L.R. 967, the House of Lords 


reversed the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Re Shephard [1953] 3 W.L.R. 
378, which was noted in ACCOUNTANCY 
for September, 1953, at page 308. In 
1929 a father promoted some private 
companies and had some of the shares 
allotted to his three children. The com- 


panies prospered exceedingly and in 
1934 the father sold out to a public 
company; the children were not told of 
the sale and signed the necessary docu- 
ments without realising what they were. 
The father paid the cash received on the 
sale into his own account but shortly 
afterwards paid it into three deposit 
accounts standing in the names of the 
children. Later, at the father’s request 
and without realising what they were 
doing, the children signed mandates 
authorising the father to draw on these 
accounts. Eventually he withdrew the 
whole of the money and used it for his 
own purposes. None of this money was 
ever given back to the children, but 
before his death the father made them 
other substantial gifts. After his death 
two of the children claimed as creditors 
against the executors the balance of the 
moneys representing the proceeds of the 
sale of the shares which had been 
allotted to them in 1929. 

The Court of Appeal had held that 
the allotment of shares in the name of 
the children. raised a presumption of 
advancement, but this presumption was 
rebutted by the facts; the father always 
intended to retain control of the shares 
and did not intend to make an out-and- 
out gift. The House of Lords decided 
that the presumption had not been 
rebutted; the acts and declarations of 
the parties before or at the time of the 
purchase, or so immediately after it as 
to constitute a part of the transaction, 
were admissible in evidence either for or 
against the party who did the act or 
made the declaration, but subsequent 
declarations were admissible as evidence 
only against the party who made them 
and not in his favour. In this case there 
was no contemporary evidence to show 
that the father put the shares into the 
names of the children for any reason 
except that he was making a gift to 
them; it might well be that he changed 
his mind afterwards because the com- 
panies prospered beyond all expectation 
and he thought that he was entitled to 
take back part of what he had given. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Supplying Omissions in Wills 

“The result of all the authorities is that 
when Courts of law can clearly collect 
from the language within the four cor- 
ners of the deed or instrument in writing 
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the real intention of the parties they are 
bound to give effect to it by supplying 
anything necessarily to be inferred from 
the terms used.” The length to which 
the Court will go in applying this prin- 
ciple was shown in Re Follett deceased 
[1954] 1 W.L.R. 1430. A will directed 
that subject to a life interest trustees 
should hold a residuary estate on trust 
“for all or such one or more exclusively 
or others of B.’s child or children or any 
other person or persons as B. should 
appoint.”” B. claimed that she herself 
was an “other person”’ within the mean- 
ing of the will and that she could 
accordingly appoint to herself. Rox- 
burgh, J., however, pointed out that the 
clause as it stood was nonsense and, 
after being referred to a well-known 
book of precedents which was available 
at the date of the will, he came to the 
clear conclusion that the testatrix had 
intended to follow a precedent but had 
accidentally omitted a considerable 
portion of it: the clause ought to run 
“in trust for all or such one or more 
exclusively of the others or other of B.’s 
children or remoter issue at such age or 
time, or respective ages or times, if more 
than one in such shares, and with such 
trusts for their respective benefit and 
such provisions for their respective 
advancement . . . and maintenance and 
education at the discretion of my 
trustees or any other person or persons 
as B. shall appoint.” 

When the omissions were supplied in 
this way, it was clear that B. could not 
appoint to herself: the words “any 
other person” referred not to a possible 
beneficiary but to someone who might 
be appointed to exercise a discretion 
about advancements to the beneficiaries. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Courts’ Power to Vary Trusts 
In 1919 a fund was settled upon F. for 
life, then to his wife for life with re- 
mainder to F.’s children. F. died in 1941 
and as it was necessary to raise funds to 
maintain the children £2,500 was ob- 
tained on mortgage with the sanction of 
the Court. The wife and F.’s three child- 
ren by a second marriage wished to pay 
off the mortgage and a further sum due 
for death duties, and they agreed that 
to enable this to be done the trustees 
should purchase the wife’s life interest 
at less than its actuarial value. As one of 
the children was still an infant the Court 
had to be asked to sanction this agree- 
ment. 

In Re Forster's Settlement [1954] 1 
W.L.R. 1450, Harman, J., held that he 
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could not sanction the agreement under 
the general jurisdiction of the Court 
owing to the restrictions which had been 
held to attach to that jurisdiction in 
Chapman v. Chapman [1954] A.C. 429. 
Further, his Lordship was very doubtful 
whether in an ordinary case Section 57 
of the Trustee Act, 1925, gave the Court 
any power to sanction the purchase of a 
life-tenant’s interest by the trustees. 
However, in this case the Court had 


already sanctioned the raising of the 
mortgage and it was desirable to pay off 
this mortgage and the death duties. In 
the circumstances the purchase of the 
life tenant’s interest was a matter of 
management or administration and he 
was prepared to sanction it. 


Miscellaneous— 
Termination of Business Tenancies 
The Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, 


The Society of Incorporated 


Stamp-Martin 
Seminars 


TWO SEMINARS have been arranged by the 
Stamp-Martin Professor of Accounting. 

On February 25 a seminar on “Funda- 
mental Research” will be opened by Mr. 
J. R. N. Stone, c.B.E., M.A., P. D. Leake 
Professor-elect in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The second seminar, on “Regulating the 
Level of Stocks,”’ will be held on March 1 
and will be opened by Mr. Leo T. Little, 
B.SC.(ECON.). 

Both will be held at Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall at 6 p.m. The seminars are 
open to all, but those wishing to attend are 
asked to send advance intimation to the 
Secretary of the Research Committee at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 


District Societies 


London 
THE MEETING of the Luncheon Club which 
was arranged for Tuesday, March 8, has 
been postponed until Tuesday, March 22. 
This postponement has been caused by 
an unforeseen commitment of the guest 
speaker, Mr. Raymond Glendenning, 
B.COM., A.S.A.A. 


London Students’ Society 
Pre-Examination Courses 
PRE-EXAMINATION CouRSES for both Inter- 
mediate and Final candidates will be held at 
Ashridge College, Berkhamsted, from 
Wednesday, April 20, to Monday, April 25. 
The programmes for the courses are as 
follows: 
Intermediate Course—April 20 to 25: 

“Negotiable Instruments,” by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

“Law of Contract,” by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. 

“Reconstructions and Amalgamations,” 


by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Reliefs for Losses,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Partnership Assessments,” by Mr. H. 
A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Company Taxation,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

“Company Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.A. 

“Costing,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

“Investigations,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Verification of Assets and Liabilities,” 
by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.S.A.A. 

“Duties and Responsibilities of an 
Auditor,” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. 

“The Technique of Auditing,”’ by Mr. A. 
C. Simmonds, F.S.A.A. 

“Partnership Accounts,” by 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A. 

“Branch Accounts,’ by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.c.A. 

“Personal Reliefs,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 

“Schedules A, B, C and E,”’ by Mr. L. A. 
Hall, A.cC.A., A.S.A.A. 

“Banking, Shipping and Insurance,” by 
Mr. A. R. Ilersic, M.Sc.(ECON.), B.COM. 

“Financing of Companies,” by Mr. A. R. 
Ilersic, M.SC(ECON.), B.COM. 

*Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Accounts in Bankruptcy and Liquida- 
tion,” by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. 

“Company Law,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Sale of Goods Act,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. R. 


Final Course—Part I—April 20 to 22: 
“Costing,”’ by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.coM., 
c.A. (two lectures). 
**Accounting for Management.”’ Lecturer 
to be announced. 
“Group Accounts,” by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (two lectures). 
“Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A. 
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which came into force on October 1, 
1954, did not make it quite clear 
whether a business tenant was protected 
if before October 1, 1954, he had 
received a notice to quit which would 
expire after that date. In Orman 
Brothers Ltd. ». Greenham [1954] 1 
W.L.R. 1520, Devlin, J., held that such 
a notice to quit would not take effect 
unless it complied with the requirements 
of the Act. 


Accountants 


“Miscellaneous Accounting Problems,” 
by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.A. 

“Investigations,” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, 
F.S.A.A. 

“The Auditor and Case and Statutory 
Law,” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.S.A.A. 

“Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.cC.A. 

“Company Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.A. 


Final Course—Part II—April 22 to 25: 

“Schedule D with particular reference to 
partnerships and reliefs for losses,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Capital Allowances,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Capital Structure of Companies,” by 
Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.). 

“Current Financial Trends,’ by Mr. Leo 
T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.). 

“Current Economic Trends,” by Mr. Leo 
T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.). 

“Bankruptcy and Liquidation,” by Mr. 
O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Law of Contract and Sale,” by Mr. O. 
Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Company Law.” Lecturer to be an- 
nounced. 

“Law Relating to Executors and Trus- 
tees.”” Lecturer to be announced. 

“Profits Tax,”’ by Mr. L. A. Hall, A.c.A., 
A.S.A.A. (two lectures). 


The cost to each student attending will be 
as follows: 


Intermediate Course £6 6s. Od. 
Final Course—Part I £3 3s. Od. 
Final Course—Part II £3 3s. Od. 
Final Course—PartsI & II £6 6s. Od. 


These charges include food, accommoda- 
tion and transport to and from Berkhamsted 
station. 

The facilities at Ashridge include an ex- 
cellent library, lecture halls and comfortable 
bedrooms. Tennis courts and football 
pitches are available for recreation. 

Application forms will be sent to all 
members of the London Students’ Society 
in February, but members of other District 
Societies who wish to attend can obtain 
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application forms direct from the Secretary 
of the London Students’ Society or from the 
Honorary Secretaries of District Societies. 


North Staffordshire 

THE RETIRING Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. 
A. Hamilton, was entertained at a supper 
on December 15. The President of the 
District Society, Mr. F. S. Ralphs, made a 
presentation to him on behalf of the mem- 
bers and expressed their appreciation of 
his work. Mr. Hamilton thanked the mem- 
bers. Mr. K. Downward spoke on behalf of 
the past Presidents. 


North of England 

A SUCCESSFUL dinner dance was held at 
Carlisle on December 17. It was attended 
by Mr. J. E. Spoors (President of the 
District Society) and Mrs. Spoors, Mr. 
J. S. A. Peffers (Honorary Secretary) and 
Mrs. Peffers, and members of other pro- 
fessional bodies. Excellent arrangements 
were made by Mr. J. E. Coppock, secretary 
of the Cumberland Section. 


Results 
OF EXAMINATIONS 


NoveMBER 1954 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
PARTS I AND II* 


Honours Candidates (5) 

Wuitr, John Desmond (with Malpas, 
Simmons & Co.), Bournemouth. (First 
Certificate of Merit and First Prize.) 

Woops, John Frederick (Borough Treas- 
urer’s Department), Walsall. (Second Cer- 
tificate of Merit and Second Prize.) 

KeRmopE, Edmund Ronald (City Treas- 
urer’s Department), Liverpool. (Third Cer- 
tificate of Merit and Third Prize.) 

HETHERINGTON, James (County Treas- 
urer’s Department), Durham. (Fourth Cer- 
tificate of Merit.) 

Howes, Kenneth James (with Hilton, 
Sharp & Clarke), Brighton. (Fifth Certifi- 
cate of Merit.) 


Candidates Passed (221) 

Belfast—Hocc, George Cotter (with 
Samuel Boyle & Co.). 

Bexleyheath—Purcnase, Gordon Richard 
(with David & Thomas). 

Birmingham—Bate, Thomas John (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.); 
BritTEN, Frederick John, B.Sc. (Inland 
Revenue); CoLLarp, Edward George (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.); PENROSE, 
David Alfred (with Price Waterhouse & 
Co.); PoweL_, Anthony John (with Peat, 


*This list includes the names of candidates 
who had previously satisfied the Examiners 
in one Part, and have now completed the 
Final Examination by passing the other 
Part. 


Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); THORNTON, John 
Geoffrey (with Harold Brown & Co.). 

Blackburn—WeEstT, Margaret (with Water- 
worth, Rudd & Hare). 

Bournemouth—Davies, Anthony Charles 
Kenneth Neville (with Hibberd, Bull & 
Johnson). 

Bradford—Harrison, Derek (with East- 
wood, Townend & Co.); LONSDALE, Bryan 
(with Glass & Moss). 

Bridgwater—Watts, Geoffrey 
(with Burston, Dimmock & Co.). 

Bristo—Brown, Leslie William (Audit 
Dept., C.W.S.); CAMPBELL, Ian James (with 
Solomon Hare & Co.); DANIEL, Gerald 
Ernest (City Treasurer’s Department); 
Davis, Bernard Roland (with F. P. Leach & 
Co.); MEEHAN, Leslie, B.A., (with Turquand, 
Youngs & Co.); PRitcHET, William Henry 
(with Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell & Co.). 

Bromley—Simmonps, Gordon William 
(with B. Grugeon & Co.). 

Burnley—MarsLAND, Norman William 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Calcutta—MirzaA, Boman Maneckijji, 
B.cOM. (formerly with S. R. Batliboi & Co.). 

Cambridge—Lowe, George (with Slater, 
Dominy & Swann). 

Cardiff—Coomss, Thomas Henry (with 
R. H. March, Son & Co.); Isaac, Hywel 
Glyn (with J. Pearson-Griffiths); JOHNSON, 
David Morgan (with R. H. March, Son & 
Co.); Jones, Graham Radclift (with Richard 
Leyshon & Co.); O’SHEA, Denis (with Alban 
& Lamb); WILLIAMS, Roger Martyn (with 
J. Wallace Williams & Co.). 

Chester—MorGan, William (with Has- 
well Brothers). 

Clitheroe—MITCHELL, Douglas (Deputy 
Borough Treasurer). 

Colchester—ALLINGTON, Neville Sylvester 
Hyam (with Bland, Fielden & Co.). 

Coventry—WOLSTENHOLME, John Edward 
(formerly with Chaplin, Hall & Co.). 

Croydon—Naptey, David Jon (D. J. 
Napley). 

Darlington—Lees, Clifford Rowland (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 

Dewsbury — MILNER, Robert Jackson 
(with Walter Dawson & Son). 


Douglas, 1I.0.M.—LEEMING, 
Edward (with F. J. Callow). 

Dublin—Farrar, Robert Henry (with 
Brown, Lewis & White); LEONARD, John 
Aloysius (with E. L. O’Dea & Co.); Mc- 


Hancer 


Thomas 
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QUILLAN, Kenneth Michael (with Kennedy, 
Crowley & Co.); O’Dwyer, Harry Joseph 
(with Cooper & Kenny); Rock, John 
Desmond (with Kennedy, Crowley & Co.). 

Dudley—Homer, Michael Lawrence 
(with Gough, Wright & Co.). 

East Grinstead—LANGRIDGE, Arthur John 
(with Richard Place & Co.). 

Edinburgh—Weir, Thomas George (with 
Scott & Paterson). 

Elgin—Gow, Norman James (with F. A. 
Ritson & Co.). 

Falkirk—Morrat, Festus Ian Walker 
(with Festus Moffat & Co.). 

Feltham—ScuHONHUT, Derek Edwin (with 
Loker, Lowther & Co.). 

Glasgow—Cross, John Ford (with L. G. 
Diamond); Wricut, Hugh (with Wm. H. 
Jack & Co.). 

Goole—BappiLey, Colin (with G. W. 
Townend & Co.). 

Gravesend — CARTWRIGHT, Anthony 
Henry Arthur (with Carley & Co.). 

Halifax—Brook, Frank (with Matthews, 
Brooke, Taylor & Co.). 

Harrow—Scortrt, Brian Geoffrey (with P. 
Mitchell & Co.). 

Hereford—CLarkE, Trevor Evison (with 
Thompson & Wood). 

Herne Bay—NETTLETON, Jeremy Shaw 
(with Stanley W. Marshall & Co.). 

Huddersfield—ArmitTAGE, David Gordon 
(with Armitage & Norton). 

Hull—ALLAN, Melville David (with 
Crumpton, Cappleman & Co.); CHERRY, 
Eric Harold (with Brodie, Gibson & Co.); 
JupGes, Edward William (with Tranmer, 
Raine & Jarratt); WALTHAM, Philip Anthony 
(with Gale & Hutchinson); WeLLs, John 
Frederick (with Butterell & Ridgway); 
WILSON, Clive Stanley (with Scott, Wheatley 
& Palmer). 

Ipswich—PuHILLips, Kenneth Charles 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Kettering—DaArRNELL, John (with Leslie 
Smith & Co.). 

Kidderminster—Linroot, Herbert George 
(with A. B. Plevey & Co.). 

Cyril 
Frank (with F. E. Hoggarth & Co.). 

Leeds—Creswick, Peter Linnhe (with 
S. R. Fuller & Co.); DUNCAN, Peter Lyne 
(with Armitage & Norton); INGHAM, Nor- 
man (formerly Treasurer’s Department, 
Long Eaton); JEFFERYS, James Walton (with 
Beevers & Adgie); NAyLor, Colin (with 


HONOURS 
FINAL INTERMEDIATE PRELIMINARY 
5 7 NIL 
SUMMARY 
FINAL 
Modified 
Parts Part Part Inter- Pre- Pre- 
1&il I II mediate liminary liminary 
Candidates Passed a 18 210 190 256 46 27 
Candidates Failed - 43 417 86 417 99 18 


12 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners 


in Part I only. 


14 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners 


in Part II only. 


From Incorporation 
to Liquidation 


JORDANS’ 
experience of 
COMPANY FORMATION 
PRACTICE and PROCEDURE 
is available to 
ACCOUNTANTS 
in all 
company matters 


JORDAN & SONS, LIMITED 
116 Chancery Lane 
London, W.C.2 


Accountants who have clients con- 
templating the reorganisation of 
their Sales Ledger will be interested 
in the time-saving advantages of the 


MANICOPY 


Customer’s Statement, Ledger Card 
and Day Book are prepared and 
balanced at one writing. 


There are no_ heavy initial or 
maintenance costs and no trained 
operator is necessary. Send for 
specimens and an illustrated book- 
let A56 giving full details without 
obligation. 


MANIFOLDIA LIMITED 
WEST BROMWICH 


xix 


“*T only said ‘calm down,’ ”’ answered 
the unruffled typist. “Anyway, ink 
will dry up if you blot it with Ford’s. 
You'll always get those awful 
smudges in your ledger if you go on 
using that nasty blotting-paper. 
Here, use this — it’s obviously good 
quality — it’s Ford’s.” 


GREAT FORDS” 


praised the clerk 


“You see, it’s such thirsty blotting- 
paper,” enthused the typist, “‘and 
never, never (even when it’s inky 
with age), never, never smudges.” =~ 


‘FOROS FOR ME 


sang the clerk 


“And another thing,” said the 
typist coyly. “The colours are 
so gay and optimistic. Let’s 
always have Ford’s on our 
desks.” 


The insatiable blotting-paper 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STATIONERS AND STORES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRB 
A sample booklet of Ford’s blotting-paper will be sent on request 


FORD 
428 


T. B. FORD LTD., 101 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 
TEL: CHANCERY 3775 


= » 
muttered the clerk 
é 
LON 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


A Year of Great Activity 


RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE AND BUSINESS PROSPERITY 
Mr. A. W. Tuke on Profit, Dividend and Wage Question 


The annual general meeting for the year 1955 
of the stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited 
will be held at the Head Office of the Bank, 
54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on 
Thursday, February 10, 1955. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr. Anthony 
William Tuke: 

In the business world in this country it has 
been a year of great activity, though there have 
been no spectacular events, if we except the 
recent revelation of the progress which has been 
made since the war in the application of the 
principles of atomic energy to peaceful uses; 
progress which may, for all that we can foresee 
today, be the forerunner of a second Industrial 
Revolution. We have seen no strokes of genius 
by Governmental or other authorities in home 
affairs, but more controls have been removed, 
and industry and commerce have further 
demonstrated their power to expand when left 
alone. Even the most obstinate Bourbons must 
surely see that life in this country has become 
more agreeable in the last few years, even if it 
is a little more expensive. 

Some anxiety has been expressed in recent 
weeks about the possible recurrence ofinflation, 
of which there is always a danger at a time of 
very full employment. Without doubt much of 
the expansion of the supply of money in the 
past year has been required by higher produc- 
tion and by the increase in our reserves of gold 
and dollars. There is in fact no economic 
barometer for the exact measurement of in- 
flationary pressure. There are certain symptoms 
by which danger can be recognised, such as 
rising prices, especially of raw materials and 
wholesale goods; shortages in the shops and 
delays in deliveries; a rapid and continuous 
deterioration in our balance of trade; in fact, 
an excess of demand over supply in any field. 
With the important exception of the labour 
market and possibly of the Stock Exchange, it 
cannot be said at the moment that any of these 
dangerous symptoms is apparent, and even in 
the labour market the pressure is by no means 
uniform throughout the United Kingdom. 
There are certain places where the supply 
still exceeds the demand, notably in Northern 
Ireland, where several subsidiary factories have 
already been set up by English industrialists 
with encouragement from the Government. 
There is, however, a general feeling that danger 
is not far below the surface, and if this is a 
correct diagnosis the “‘good”’ Budget which is so 
confidently anticipated on all sides may prove 
after all to have been a mirage. 

The continued increase in our prosperity 
throughout last year was the more remarkable 
in the face of a distinct recession of business 
turnover in the United States of America, a 
phenomenon which might have been expected 
to provoke serious reactions in this country. In 
fact we took it in our stride, even if no one can 
say quite how we managed it. In economic 
forecasting the only thing that seems certain is 
its uncertainty. It is, I believe, all a question of 
confidence. 


Restoration of Confidence and 
Business Prosperity 
A natural and very satisfactory result of the 
restoration of confidence and of business pros- 


perity is that there has been a long series of 
good reports from industrial companies bring- 
ing in many cases tangible benefits to share- 
holders. Unhappily this has produced an un- 
favourable reaction in certain quarters where 
it would seem that logical thought has yielded 
place to pathological prejudice, or has become 
clouded with philosophic doubts. I would beg 
those who are affected in these ways to put 
aside any preconceived bias and to consider 
certain questions which I will set out. Firstly, 
who are the principal beneficiaries of an in- 
creased industrial dividend or other distribu- 
tion? Are they a small number of large indi- 
vidual investors who will pay tax at rates up to 
19s. in the £ on the increase, or are they a 
multitude of men and women, individually by 
no means rich, who are investors in their own 
right or through the medium of insurance 
companies, pension funds and other corporate 
bodies? Secondly, who is going to invest new 
money in industry, if he cannot expect to get a 
good return on it when times are good? He is 
bound to run the risk of getting a bad return, 
or none at all, when times are bad. Thirdly, 
when industrial wages have been increased on 
the average by 200 per cent. compared with 
1938 and dividends by only 50 per cent. (I am 
quoting the figures for 1953) has the time really 
arrived to regard any further increase in 
dividends as the signal for a “free for all” 
scramble for increased wages? 


Dividends and Wages 


The essential principle in regard to any com- 
parison of wages with dividends is that the 
expenses of running the business, which include 
the payment of a fair wage to the employees, 
including the salaried staffs, who have hitherto 
done less well than the weekly wage-earners, 
have to be met in full out of the gross receipts 
before there is anything at all available for the 
proprietors. After that, in theory at least, 
everything that the tax-gatherer spares should 
go to the proprietors, either as dividend or as 
addition to the reserves, which are their 
property. What is a fair wage at any given time 
may be arguable, but this at least explains why, 
on the figures which I have given, wages moved 
proportionately so far ahead of dividends in 
the post-war era of inflated prices. This is not 
to say that the whole of any further surplus 
should in fact be paid over to the shareholders. 
It is likely that, for more reasons than one, the 
directors of a prosperous business will wish to 
make service in their company more attractive 
than service in a rival concern. Whatever form 
this may take, whether it be a fund to supple- 
ment the State pension, or some bright new 
paint in the works, it will cost money; but it 
may be expected to give rise to greater content- 
ment and thus to produce even greater pros- 
perity. Therefore, the more prosperous a com- 
pany is, the better are the prospects for its em- 
ployees. This proposition is, I believe, fully 
accepted by the Trade Union Movement in 
America. It is a great pity that in this country it 
seems to be quite widely held in certain quarters 
that profits are a regrettable, if not a positively 
wicked, by-product of business activity, and 
that to be successful is in some way anti-social. 
I contend that profits need no moral justifica- 


tion, and if my words should reach the eyes of 
any doubting Thomas or envious Casca, I hope 
they may serve to allay his doubts or abate his 
envy. 


Ploughing Back 

There is another aspect of the same problem 
which has received some attention from the 
critics recently: rather more, I think, than it 
deserves. They have been saying that Industry 
is not ploughing back enough of its profits in 
the form of new machinery and equipment. 
This criticism has been regarded erroneously as 
being synonymous with the accusation that 
industrial companies are increasing their 
dividends too freely, and some remarks made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at a City 
Dinner in the autumn of last year appeared to 
lend support to this proposition. Later the 
Chancellor in Parliament corrected this mis- 
apprehension, making it clear that he had 
wished to refer to the disposal, within the 
business, of that portion of the annual profit 
which is withheld from distribution and placed 
to reserve. What is the guiding principle on 
which directors should decide this question? 
I should say that, subject to any overriding need 
to pay for past extensions which have been 
financed on borrowed money, or in other ways 
to improve the liquidity of the business, they 
will ask themselves whether they are satisfied 
that the new machinery or equipment will make 
an adequate contribution to the company’s 
profits. If they are satisfied, they will proceed, 
but even then the proposition requires some 
qualification. When the register of unfilled 
vacancies is already expanding the emphasis 
should be on the saving of labour by the 
replacement of out-of-date machinery. If they 
are not satisfied that the project will be profi- 
able, they will retain the additional reserve in 
a liquid or semi-liquid form, which may well be 
a short-dated Government Security, against the 
day when they can see their way more clearly. 
In estimating the profitability of the new 
machinery, one of the most important elements 
is its depreciation, and the generous allowances 
introduced by the Chancellor in his last two 
Budgets have been a great encouragement to 
the renewal and modernisation of industrial 
equipment. Allowances of this kind, apart from 
the heavy fine which is imposed on dividends 
in the form of the tax on distributed profits, are 
sufficient to encourage directors to take far- 
sighted views in the conduct of the company’s 
business, and are far more potent to this end 
than any amount of exhortation, however 
authoritative or eloquent. There is also the 
point of view of the shareholder to be con- 
sidered. The profits all belong to him, as I have 
already pointed out, and if they were all dis- 
tributed he might be expected to save and re- 
invest in industry part at any rate of the surplus, 
from which he would eventually draw an in- 
creased income. If this opportunity is to be 
denied to him (and let it be remembered that 
“he” is very possibly an insurance company or 
a pension fund) he is entitled to complain if he 
does not receive in due course additions to his 
dividends at least sufficient to compensate him 
for the loss of the income which he would 
otherwise have received from his own invest- 
ment of the surplus. 
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Bartfield & Co); PINDER, Thomas Elwood 
(with Victor Walton & Co.); Reast, Gordon 
Brandon (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); ROBINSON, Robert Barrie (with Ralph 
Holmes & Co.). 

Leicester—BaiLey, Derek Michael (with 
Baker & Co.); BouLTer, Brian David (with 
Thomas May & Co.); Bowpen, Kenneth 
Henry (with Thomas May & Co.); 
SwINFIELD, William Dennis (with Bolton, 
Bullivant & Co.). 

William Rees (with 
Harmood Banner, Lewis & Mounsey); 
FLEMING-YATES, Robert (with Edward S. 
Goulding & Co.); HoLpeN, Richard An- 
thony (with Harmood Banner, Lewis & 
Mounsey); Ross, Alfred Thomas (with 
Harmood Banner, Lewis & Mounsey); 
WhrteE, Alan Manson (with Blease & Sons). 

London—ArkiIns, Eric James George 
(with C. N. Walter, Lester & Co.); AUSTIN, 
Clive (with Stanley, Gorrie, Whitson & Co.); 
BAILEY, William Leonard (with R. F. Frazer 
& Co.); BARNES, Victor John (with Pike, 
Russell & Co.); BARTON, Derek Hugh (with 
Milne, Gregg & Turnbull); BEARD, Peter 
Frederick (with Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs & 
Gillett); BECKER, Harry (with Harvey Preen 
& Co.); BERMAN, Barry Jules Walter (with 
Auerbach, Hope & Co.); BINGHAM, Bruce 
Crewe (with H. W. Davidson & Co.); 
BisHoP, Ronald Henry (with Sewell, Hutch- 
inson & Co.); Brazier, Stanley Leonard 
(with Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.); 
BREWERTON, Robert (with Coward, Button 
& Co.); Brown, Kenneth Frederick 
(with Alexander Springer & Co.); CARD, 
Kenneth George Noel (with Carnaby 
Harrower, Barham & Co.); CHILLING- 
WORTH, Leonard William Edward (with 
Pawley & Malyon); Cuinery, Peter Alfred 
{with West, Wake, Price & Co.); CHRIsTO- 
PHER, Ronald William (with Wright, Fair- 
brother & Steel); CoHEN, John (with Fisher, 
Conway, Fenton & Co.); COwWLAN, Robert 
George (with A. G. Willis & Co.); CRowE, 
Edwin Peter (with Alfred G. Deacon & Co.); 
Cusitt, Reginald Henry Ralph (with Fuller, 
Wise, Fisher & Co.); Don, Laurence (with 
Auerbach, Hope & Co.); DoNovaAn, John 
Edward (with James Todd & Co.); ECKMAN, 
Maurice Isidore (with Daniel Mahony, 
Taylor & Co.); FANNING, Michael Gerard 
(with Price Waterhouse & Co.); FIELpD, 
Anthony (with J. Hulbert Grove & Co.); 
Fox, William Ernest (with Howard, Howes 
& Co.); GARBACZ, Bernard (with Edward 
Em. Sander & Co.); GerorGe, Dennis 
Thomas (with Binder, Hamlyn & Co.); 
Gray, Alan James Thomas (with Rickard 
& Co.); HAypon, Terence William (with 
Hemsley Miller & Co.); HECKForD, John 
Herbert (with Binder, Hamlyn & Co.); 
HENSON, Derek Edward (with Cooper & 
Cooper); Hewrtt, Peter John (with J. A. 
Cook & Co.); Hickson, Colin Ernest (with 
Hereward, Scott, Davies & Co.); Hrnpson, 
Donald Buck (with Barton, Mayhew & Co.); 
HuGHESDON, Brian (with Percy Mason & 
Co.); Jarvis, John Edward (with Lithgow, 
Nelson & Co.); JoHNsON, Herbert Ronald 
(with Charles Wakeling & Co.); KEEN, 
David George (with Clements, Hakim & 


Co.); KNope, Leonard Charles Sidney (with 
James, Edwards & Co.); LAKEN, Alan 
Robert (with Holden, Howard & Co.); 
Linpeck, John Michael (with Allen, Baldry, 
Holman & Best); Locke, Thomas Everitt 
William (with Layton-Bennett, Billingham 
& Co.); MARTIN, Kathleen Pamela (with 
Cassleton Elliot & Co.); MAYNARD, 
Geoffrey Gilbert (with A. C. Lucas & Son); 
MEADEN, Geoffrey Frederick (with Wilson, 
Bigg & Co.); Morris, John Brian Roper, 
B.cCOM. (with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); 
Mortimer, Ernest Edward (with Birkett, 
Boughey & Co.); MuLtey, John George 
Ralph (with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); 
Murpny, Ronald Edward (with Pawley & 
Malyon); NewinGcTon, John Edward (with 
Russell & Co.); OLtve, Leslie William (with 
Jenks, Percival, Pidgeon & Co.); O'SHEA, 
Maurice John, B.A. (with Viney, Price & 
Goodyear); PALMER, John Frederick (with 
B. de V. Hardcastle, Burton & Co.); 
Parsons, Robert Douglas (with Crane, 
Houghton & Crane); PauLt, Antony 
James Barry (with Harmood Banner, Lewis 
& Mounsey); PEARSON, Dennis Frederick 
(with Holmes-White, Herbert & Co.); 
PENNEY, Ronald Frederick (with Wooding- 
ton, Bubb & Co.); POLLARD, John Bernard 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
Potts, Reginald Wilfred (with Rickard & 
Co.); Roserts, Eric Alan (with Cash, Stone 
& Co.); ROWSELL, Kenneth Harry Theodore 
(with Spain Brothers & Co.); Rusy, Alfred 
Thomas (with Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery); SEFTEL, Harold Harris (with 
J. Auerbach); SHEPPARD, David Robert 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
SHERLOCK, Bernard Arthur Joseph (with 
Woodington, Bubb & Co.); Smee, Anthony 
John (with Baker, Todman & Co.); Smirn, 
Michael Percy (with Cassleton Elliott & 
Co.); STANTON, Edward Albert (with Davie, 
Parsons & Co.); STILLING, Peter John (with 
J. E. Denney, Bogle & Co.); Stimpson, 
Michael Harborne (with Bolton, Wawn & 
Co.); THomas, Gordon William (with 
Malpas, Simmons & Co.); TURNER, Harold 
Edward (with Howard, Howes & Co.); 
Wa George William (with Rawlinson & 
Hunter); Wase, David John Nelson (with 
Harold Everett, Wreford & Co.); WHALEY, 
Walter John (with Wilson, de Zouche & 
Mackenzie); Wuirte, Peter John, B.A. (with 
J. H. White); WitviaMs, John Robert (with 
Viney, Price & Goodyear); WOoLLARD, 
Edwin George (with Thorne, Lancaster & 
Co.); WYNNE, Nathan (with Field & Co.). 
Madras—TuHomas, Veembukattu Abra- 
ham (formerly with Brahmayya & Co.). 
Maidstone—CLARKSON, Donald Robert 
(with Larking & Larking). 
Manchester—Da.e, Norman’ Brooks 
(with Whinney, Smith & Whinney); 
Geppes, Bruce (with Joseph W. Shepherd 
& Co.); HiLton, John Alfred (with Hartley 
Turner & Son); JorDAN, David (with Webb, 
Hanson, Bullivant & Co.); Lappin, Ralph 
Edward Rodger (with Hartley Turner & 
Son); Lees, Keith Edmond Coulthard (with 
Vaughan & Gregg); Lorp, Geoffrey 
(Brierley, Lord & Co.); MAJUMDAR, 
Samarendra, B.com. (with William Pickles); 
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Roy .e, John Charles (with Whinney, Smith 
& Whinney); TayLor, Gerald Winston 
(with Aubrey Rothburn & Co.); THORNLEY, 
Jack William (with Handley, Wilde & 
Charlton); WALLWorK, Roger Alan (with 
Willett, Son & Garner); Wuire, Fred (with 
Greenhalgh, Sharp & Co.). 

Ernest (with 
Gilchrist, Tash, Wilson &+ Sansom). 

Newcastle - under - Lyme — ALLARD, 
Michael John (formerly with E. Downward, 
Stoke-on-Trent). 

Newcastle upon Tyne —- BAKER, David 
(with Gillespie Brothers & Co.); HUNTER, 
Alan Nathaniel (with Humble & Glenton); 
Ions, John Thompson (with Robson, 
Laidler & Co.). 

Newport, Mon.—HOo John Cottrill 
(with Kimpton, Holland & Co.); IRELAND, 
Hugh Malcolm (with Alban & Lamb). 

Newquay—HA John Rosevear (with 
A. J. Gould & Co.). 

Newton Abbot—Derces, Samuel Derek 
(with Francis S. Clark & Co.); HELLIWELL, 
John Swift (with Hooker, Nankivell & Co.). 

Northampton—K.ipPeL, John (with Ben- 
bow & Airs). 

Nottingham—BerTRAM, Peter John An- 
drew (with Robt. A. Page & Co.); ELLs, 
Thomas Harold (Wells, Ellis & Co.); 
HARRISON, James Francis (with Turton, 
Ross & Co.); Hart, David Patrick (with 
Taft, Baldock & Winstanley); Ley, Gordon 
Chaunter (with Mellors, Basden & Mellors); 
Ossorne, Julian Alfred Harry (with Boaler 
& Flint); RHopes, Donald (with G. Leonard 
Foulds). 

Redruth—Crimes, Stanley William (with 
A. J. Paul & Co.). 

Sheffield—Cunpy, Derek (with Ransom 
Harrison & Lewis); Hatt, Alan Napier 
(with Carnall, Slater & Co.); Roppis, Eric 
(with Ransom Harrison & Lewis). 

Southampton—Downes, Alan (with West- 
lake, Clark & Co.); WHITTAKER, Robert 
Alan (with Westlake, Clark & Co.). 

Southend-on-Sea—FLETCHER, Desmond 
Percy Cedric (Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment). 

Southport—Riwmer, Frank James (with 
Loveridge & Moore). 

South Shields—Baker, Gilbert Joseph 
(with Henry Chapman, Son & Co.). 

Stafford—Ho tt, John (with Dean & Son). 

Stockton-on-Tees—StTokes, Harold Nel- 
son (with Sherwood, Baines & Co.). 

Stoke-on-Trent—Davis, John Brian (with 
Bourner, Bullock & Co.); Jackson, Douglas 
Arthur (with A. Wood & Co.); THOMPSON, 
George (with Bourner, Bullock & Co.). 

Stony Stratford—Brown, Norman John 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Swansea—BeEynon, Leslie Byron (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); SiLver, 
Joseph (J. Silver & Co.). 

Torquay—TRUMAN, Leslie Samuel Alfred 
(with Bishop, Fleming & Co.). 

Walsall—Hinton, Donald Thomas (with 
Walter J. Edwards & Co.). 

Waterford—ANTHONY, Patrick Raymond 
(with E. P. Grace). 

Wetherby—Myers, Brian (with Frank 
Myers & Son). 
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Witney—Jacxson, David John (with 
Thornton & Thornton). 

Worthing—Har.e, Harold (with Car- 
penter, Box & Co.). 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Honours Candidates (7) 

Bessitt, Malcolm (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.), Leeds. (First Certificate of 
Merit and First Prize.) 

Cow ey, Patrick Louis (with Carpenter, 
Arnold & Turner), Brighton. (Second Certi- 
ficate of Merit and Second Prize.) 

MELVIN, Ronald (Ministry of Health), 
Darlington. (Third Certificate of Merit and 
Third Prize.) 

Garb, William Henry (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.), Liverpool. (Fourth Certifi- 
cate of Merit.) 

SWANN, Brian Ernest (with Lovewell 
Blake & Co.), Great Yarmouth. (Fisth Cer- 
tificate of Merit.) 

Bouter, Roy Eric (with Massey & 
Ellison), Birmingham. (Sixth Certificate of 
Merit.) 

CarTER, Rex (with Skaith, Beeson & Co.), 
Grimsby. (Seventh Certificate of Merit.) 


Candidates Passed (249) 

Bacup—HILL, Donald (with J. H. Lord 
& Co.). 

Bath—Wesper, Leslie Colin (with Ralph 
D. Owen & Co.). 

Bedford—TEar, Denis William (with Mc- 
Pherson, Timmins & Ednie). 

Belfast—ARMSTRONG, David Eric (with 
John Courtney & Co.); WINNINGTON, James 
Stanley Malcolm (with James A. Winning- 
ton & Co.). 

Birmingham—A cock, Brian Alan (with 
Herbert Pepper & Rudland); ANDERSON, 
George (with Howard Smith, Thompson 
& Co.); AscouGH, Ian Johnson (with Kim- 
berley, Morrison, Moore & Co.); BENNETT, 
Ronald Wallace (with Russell, Durie Kerr, 
Watson & Co.); BincH, Walter Alfred (with 
Agar, Bates, Neal, King & Co.); Hatcn, 
Brian Seymour (with Howard Smith, 
Thompson & Co.); HEARNSHAW, Peter John 
(with Clement Keys & Son); Howes, 
Michael Harold (with C. Hardeman Smith); 
LANHAM, Colin Sidney John (with T. O. 
Williams & Davies); MARKLEw, Stanley 
Gordon (with Frank Impey & Co.); 
PARTRIDGE, Margaret Louise (with Russell, 
Durie Kerr, Watson & Co.); POWELL, John 
Albert (with W. S. James-Moore & Co.). 

Blackburn—Hornpy, Eva (with Rodger 
Smith & Co.). 

Bolton—GERRARD, Roy Keith (with 
Midgley, Gerrard & Co.); Hisppert, William 
(with Midgley, Gerrard & Co.). 

Bombay — WANKADIA,  Kaikushroo 
Vicajee, B.com. (with S. B. Billimoria & Co.). 

Bournemouth—Cooper, John Philip (with 
Malpas, Simmons & Co.). 

Bradford—Spivey, Ralph (with Wade 
Hustwick & Sons); STANCLIFFE, Geoffrey 
Walter (with Rawlinson, Greaves & 


Mitchell); THORNTON, Alvin Richmond 
(with Boyce, Welch & Co.); WINTERBURN, 


John Henry (with Rawlinson, Greaves & 
Mitchell). 

Bristol—CuHaApMAN, Richard Alfred (with 
F. P. Leach & Co.). 

Bromley—Loper, Jean Alice (with Waight 
& Co.). 

Calcutta—MANDAL, Jagabandhu, B.com. 
(formerly with S. K. Ghosh & Co.). 

Cambridge—Faiers, Charles Peter (with 
Slater, Dominy & Swann). 

Cardiff—BENNETT, Graham Cyril (with 
R. H. March, Son & Co.); Cross, John 
Nevill Alan (with Phillips & Trump); 
Davies, Nigel Bernard (with Ross, Jones 
& Co.); Evans, Malcolm Thomas (with 
Alban & Lamb); Grey, Brian John (with 
W. G. & D. G. Evans); LLEWELLYN, Roger 
Philip Francis (with Alban & Lamb); 
SPEAKE, Walter Richard (with E. Claude 
Jones); WEAVER, John Sylvester (with 
Ernest A. Prince & Son); WELSH, Thomas 
(with Percy Walker, Simpson & Co.). 

Carlisle—LaipLaw, Edward Telfer (with 
E. J. Williams & Co.); Simpson, Bernard 
Joseph Francis (with Simpson, Crone & 
Co.). 

Cheltenham—Hosss, John Gregory (with 
Lewis Vizard & Son). 

Chester—HENDERSON, John Loudon 
Holmes (with Warmsley, Henshall & Co.). 

Colchester—Baker, Christopher Jackson 
(with Fruin, Warner & Co.); CLEMENTS, 
Ralph William (with Cooper, Cozens & 
Co.); THORNTON, Graham Arthur (with 
Bensusan-Butt, Eves & Co.). 

Colwyn Bay—Lewis, John Brian (with 
H. Tudor Hughes & Knight). 

Cork—Mu.uins, John Joseph (with 
Atkins, Chirnside & Co.). 

Coventry—Maries, David Henry (with 
Edward Thomas Peirson & Sons). 

Croydon—Burt, Peter George (with 
Frank W. Odell); WaARINER, Brian (with 
Brown, Peet & Tilly). 

Cupar—Lawson, Thomas Edgar Philip 
(with James Murray & Co.). 

Derby — PALIN, Michael John (with 
Cooper-Parry, Hall, Doughty & Co.). 

Doncaster—HIGGINBOTTOM, Antony (with 
Watson, Waddington & Sharp); Wuire, 
Allan (with Watson, Waddington & Sharp). 

Douglas, I.O0.M.—Cor ett, Enid Agnes 
(with Albert Hill & Co.). 

Dublin—CRrAvEN, Cyril Boswell (with J. 
A. Kinnear & Co.); Durry, Patrick Joseph 
(with J. A. Kinnear & Co.); Gi_roy, Declan 
Patrick Dermot (with Purtill & Co.); 
HANNA, Herbert Fredrick (with Cooper & 
Kenny); Hayes, Robert Alexander (with 
Cooper & Kenny); JACKSON, Ronald Arthur 
(with Cooper & Kenny); LEYDEN, Dominic 
Mary (with Kennedy, Crowley & Co.); 
MacDermott, Lorcan Bernard, B.A., LL.B. 
(with J. I. Fitzpatrick); Moore, William 
(with David Carton & Co.); MOUNTAINE, 
Noel Charles (with Martin, Quin & Co.); 
MULLEN, Martin Joseph (with Purnell, 
Davenport, Tierney & Co.); NEALON, 
Martin Joseph (with Kean & Co.). 

Dudley—Box, Thomas Arthur (with Wm. 
Lloyd & Co.). 

Edinburgh—Ross, Kirke (with Howden 
& Molleson); WATSON, Leslie Denis (with 
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Howden & Molleson). 

Exeter—CLark, Stanley (with J. Redda- 
way). 

Falkirk—Grant, Donald (with Festus 
Moffat & Co.). 

Glasgow—Scotrt, William Thomas (with 
Thomas Smith & Sons); Sim, Alexander 
(with Chrystal, McIntyre & Co.); WALLACE, 
Allan Leith (with Alex M. Shaw & Co.). 

Grimsby—Everitt, Douglas Peter (with 
Forrester, Boyd & Co.). 

Halifax—Simpson, Christine Margaret 
Wood (with Charles L. Townend & Co.). 

Harrow—Cox, John William (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Hexham—Hiit, John Kenneth (with 
Dixon, Brown & Co.); Luke, Kenneth 
William (with J. A. & F. T. Iveson). 

Hove—RANDALL, Albert Alfred George 
(with Russell, Fleming, Boys & Co.). 

Dennis Turner (with 
Armitage & Norton). 

Hull—MeELsourne, Ronald Roland (with 
Dutton, Moore & Co.); ROWDEN, Patrick 
Reed (with Smailes, Holtby & Gray). 

Hyde—Nie_Lp, Cyril Walter (with Wm. 
Chadwick & Sons). 

Keighley —GOsTLING, Brian (with Bottom- 
ley & Smith). 

Kelso—YounG, John (with John J. 
Welch & Co.). 

Kendal—Scorer, 
Jackson). 

Kidderminster—BatTEs, 
(with Johnstone & Co.). 

King’s Lynn—THORNHILL, Mary Patricia 
(with Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 

Leeds—DowZaLL, James Frederick (with 
John Vine, McMillan & Co.); DuxsBury, 
Kenneth (with Armitage & Norton); LILEs, 
Barrie (with Croudson & Co.); STACEY, 
Rex (with Whitfield & Co.). 

Leicester—ALLIBONE, Rupert Henry (with 
Thomas May & Co.); HALLAM, Clive 
Arthur (with Baker & Co.); HARTELL, 
Anthony (with Thomas May & Co.); 
Homes, Michael Graham (with Alfred G. 
Deacon & Co.). 

Lincoln—CHAPMAN, Roy (with Harlow, 
Ward & Smart); KEREVAN, Austin James 
(with J. Nicholson & Co.). 

Liverpool—Banks, Frank David (with J. 
Oakley Worrall); Cotvitte, Alexander 
Ross (with Henderson and Eastwood); 
OssBorNE, Ronald (with Harmood Banner, 
Lewis & Mounsey). 

London — AINSWoRTH, Brian Thomas 
(with Victor Bayley); ALLEN, Trevor James 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); ASHTON, 
Roy Alfred (with Farr, Rose & Gay); 
AuGust, Roy Charles (with Blease & Sons); 
BALL, Robert Kenneth (with Lomax, 
Clements & Co.); BENNETT, Alexander 
Solomon (with Leonard Curtis & Co.): 
BENNETT, Montague Alfred (with Maurice 
Thei, Adler & Co.); BENNIGSEN, Colin 
Frederick Gregory (with A. J. Harper & 
Co.); Berry, George Phillip (with Fox, 
Hoare, Harris & Turnbull); BHAsIN, 
Chandra Prakash (with Victor Harris & 
Co.); Botster, Jack Ronald (with Derby- 
shire & Co.); Bootu, Harry, LL.B. (Inland 
Revenue); BRADBEER, John Roger (with 
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Saffery, Sons & Co.); BRAND, Ronald 
Arthur Harry (with Hogg, Bullimore & Co.); 
BRIGHT, Jack (with R. D. Munro & Co.); 
BROWNE, Francis William (with Viney, Price 
& Goodyear); CorNisH, Robert (with Chas. 
W. Rooke, Lane & Co.); DANIELS, Michael 
(with Mears, Judd & Co.); Davey, John 
(with Binder, Hamlyn & Co.); DE SARAM, 
Rex Stanley (with J. & A. W. Sully & Co.); 
Devaney, Anthony John (with Wright, 
Fairbrother & Steel); EvANs, William (with 
C. A. Sandon); GARNER, Royston Donald 
(with Mears, Wilson, Turnbull & Co.); 
GINSBERG, John Joseph (with I. B. Gold- 
stein & Co.); Groom, Brian (with George 
A. Touche & Co.); HART, Maurice George 
(with Geo. W. Spencer & Co.); HoGa, John 
Michael (with Leaver, Cole & Co.); Hoy, 
Colin William (with Josiah Beddow & Son); 
IRELAND, Brian Williams (with Howard, 
Howes & Co.); JANNECE, Anthony (with 
Wilkinson, Chater & Co.); Jones, Charles 
George (with Simmons, Slowman & Co.); 
KEENS, Peter Philip (with Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.); KENNETT, Michael Henry 
(with Simpson, Wreford & Co.); KILBURN, 
Alan Godfrey (with Ogden, Hibberd Bull & 
Langton); KING, Norman Stanley (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); KOWAL- 
SKI, Jerzy Zenon, B.com. (with R. Groves & 
Co.); Krarr, Sidney Raymond (with 
Hacker, Rubens & Co.); KuTNer, Aubrey 
Joseph (with S. Primost & Co.); LANDIS, 
Arnold (with Mark Banus, Pollard & Co.); 
Lee, Audrey May (with F. Sykes & Co.); 
LeiGuH, Arnold (with Hayden Green & Co.); 
Leyewski, Jan Tadeusz (with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.); Lesuie, Cyril (with Rowley, 
Pemberton & Co.); LuscomBe, William 
George, (with Darke, Robson & Co.); 
MALIneEyY, Mark Basil (with J. Auerbach); 
MANLEY, Keith Leslie George (with Lewis, 
Shaw & Co.); MurRPHy, Thomas Desmond, 
B.A. (with Daniel Mahony, Taylor & Co.); 
NEWBOUND, Cecil Patrick (with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.); Peck, George Eric (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); PERRY, 
Dennis William Calver (with Simpson, 
Wreford & Co.); PipGeon, Ian (with 
Calder-Marshall, Ibbotson & Bound); 
Piper, Keeble Wilgress (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); RATFORD, 
Stephen Frank (with Keens, Shay, Keens & 
Co.); Rem, James Richard Arthur (with 
Viney, Price & Goodyear); ROBERTSON, 
James (with Clifford Towers, Temple & 
Co.); Rosins, Edmund John (with Long- 
croft, Smith & Co.); Rosser, John Austin 
(with Davey, Bridgwater & Co.); SANTOCKI, 
Janusz, B.COM. (with Dunn, Carey, Campion 
Pyne & Co.); SHEWARD, David (with George 
Cobley & Co.); SimitcH, Danilo Miljko 
Nicolas, M.A. (Oversea Audit Department); 
Spiro, Leon (with Summers & Co.); STEER, 
Michael John (with Slipper & Co.); 
Stevens, Michael Joseph Kingaby (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); SUGGETT, 
Brian, B.com. (with Eric Phillips & Co.); 
Swinney, Thomas Clive (with Goodier, 
Smith & Co.); THompsett, Maurice Edward 
(with George A. Touche & Co.); TIKTIN, 
David Arthur Miles (with James Todd & 
Co.); TRESADERN, William (with Tribe, 


Clarke, Painter, Darton & Co.); Tuony, 
Michael Thomas Sydney (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.); Turpie, Alan (with Brown, 
Peet & Tilly); Turpry, Michael Benjamin 
(with Cash, Stone & Co.); WARD, Walter 
John (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); Wess, Robert Donald (with Spain 
Brothers & Co.); Wuire, John (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); WiLson, Cecil 
Raymond (with Simpson, Wreford & Co.); 
Woop, Shirley Susan (with Cassleton 
Elliott & Co.); WouLps, William Ivan (with 
Fuller, Wise, Fisher & Co.); Wyatt, Victor 
John (with Temple, Gothard & Co.); 
Wysok!, Jan Marian, B.com. (with Mc- 
Clelland, Ker & Co.); YOuNG, Kenneth 
Albert (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.). 

Ludlow—RussELL, Christopher John (with 
Dyke, Ruscoe & Hayes). 

Luton—Byarave, Clifford (with Godfrey 
Laws & Co.). 

Lymington—Down, Peter Gerald (with 
L. F. Hope Jones & Co.). 

Madrid—BraD_ey, Peter Rowland (with 
Barton, Mayhew & Co.). 

Manchester—Appy, Brian Alfred (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); CLARKE, 
William Joseph (with Robert H. Benson); 
Dosson, Francis (with McCann, Humph- 
reys & Co.); Jones, Jack (with Hindley, 
Hamer & Co.); Jones, Wilfred (with 
Hartley Turner & Son); LANIGAN, Gerard 
(with Jack Ross); Morris, John (with H. 
Astles & Co.); REDFERN, Peter Walton (with 
Alfred G. Deacon & Co.); REGAN, Francis 
Edward (with Neaves, Bell & Co.); SLADE, 
Derek Harrison (with Vaughan & Gregg); 
TayLor, George David (with Morris, 
Gregory & Co.); Woop, Fred (with Hesketh, 
Hardy, Hirshfield & Co.). 

Mansfield—W acstarr, Allan (with Cooke 
& Staples Parker). 

Middlesbrough — BROOMHEAD, Walter 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Nairobi, Kenya—HErRRING, Robin War- 
wick (with Alexander, Maclennan, Trundell 
& Co.). 

Neath—MorGan, Peter Clark (with 
Winston Curtis); Price, Oswald John 
Windsor (with Jennings & Watkins). 

Newcastle upon Tyne—BE LL, Ashley (with 
Winter, Robinson, Sisson & Benson); 
BirRDSALL, Malcom Barrett (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Kerr, Brian 
Joseph (with John Mitchell & Co.); 
Sowersy, John Keith (with Eyton & Eyton). 

Northampton—Birp, Frederick Thomas 
George (with F. Roberts & Co.); CAveE, 
Maurice Edward Frank (with Baker & Co.); 
Cookson, Owen Thomas Burrows (with 
W. E. Warrington). 

North Shields—BArwick, William Alfred 
(with T. Stanley Milburn). 

Norwich—Hepce, Colin John (with 
Harper-Smith, Moore & Co.). 

Nottingham—Backuouse, Brian Douglas 
(with Broome, Foxon & Co.); GIBBONS, 
Gerard (with Hubbart, Durose & Pain); 
KENNINGTON, Peter Frank (with Mellors, 
Basden & Mellors); Lees, Robert (with H. 
G. Ellis, Kennewell & Co.). 

Oswestry—Lister, George Herbert (with 


Garner Pugh & Sinclair). 

Oxford—Dore, Brian James (with Mes- 
senger & Kirkman). 

Port Glasgow—ALLIson, John (Depute 
Burgh Chamberlain). 

Portsmouth—PorFrLey, Colin Froome 
(with Edmonds & Co.). 

Reading—Tos1, Dante (County Treas- 
urer’s Department). 

Redditch—YouNG, Derek Roy (with 
Rigbey Harrison & Co.). 

Redruth—ANGove, Robert Denzil (with 
M. Winpenny & Co.); HEATH, Frederick 
John (with A. J. Paul & Co.). 

Retford—E tis, Derek Douce (with 
Hobbs & Jackson). 

Rochdale—HarbDacre, Kenneth (with 
Stott & Golland); Henry 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Rochester—AusTIN, William (City Treas- 
urer’s Department). 

Romford—Woop, John Alan (with 
Clemence, Hoar & Co.). 

Scarborough—TEeErry, Derek (with T. H. 
Jackson & Bunting). 

Shrewsbury—GLover, Eric Brian (with 
Harper, Kent & Wheeler). 

Southampton—BLake, William Charles 
(with Weeks, Green & Co.). 

Southport—KirKHAM, James Arthur (with 
Griffiths & Sutton); WARREN, John (with 
Lithgow, Nelson & Co.). 

South Shields—FirtH, Donald (with 
Vasey, Oliver & Co.). 

Stamford—Staines, Kenneth Alfred 
Brooksbank (with N. S. T. Squires). 

Stirling—SmitH, Ian Campbell (with 
Macfarlane Gray & Co.). 

Stockport—Cox, Leslie (with J. Murphy 
& Co.). 

Sunderland—WriGut, John Clark (with 
Bolton, Wawn & Co.). 

Surbiton—Jux, Frank (with C. Mc- 
Donald & Co.); RALPH, Gordon Wyndham 
(with C. McDonald & Co.). 

Takoradi, Gold Coast—Owusu, Jeremiah 
Dixon (with Cassleton Elliott & Co.). 

Taunton—BADMAN, Horace Henry (with 
Albert Goodman & Co.). 

Wolverhampton—G.Lover, John Charles 
(with T. E. Lowe & Co.). 

Worcester—SKAN, John Oliver Frank 
(with Walker, Weller & Roy). Smrrn, Edwin 
Ronald (with Bowen, Dawes, Wagstaff & 
Co.). 

Zurich—James, Cyril Benjamin (with 
Price Waterhouse & Co.). 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Candidates Passed (46) 

Baiuiz, Samuel John, Newcastle, Co. 
Down, N.1.; Bates, Alfred Brian, London, 
E.11; Bectersy, Raymond Alan, Middles- 
brough; Best, Ernest William, Lurgan, Co. 
Armagh, N.1.; BircHer, Graham Stanley, 
Gloucester; BRooKs, Ronald, Hillsborough, 
Co. Down, N.1.; Buck Le, Peter Colin, York; 
BUNTING, John Stanley, Doncaster; CAREY, 
Peter Charles, Weston-super-Mare; CLEM- 
ENTS, John Brian, J/ford; COMERTON, 
Edward Francis, Belfast ; CONNERY, Thomas 
Gibson, Belfast; Derexs, Douglas John 
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Arthur, St. Leonards-on-Sea; DIxon, 
Gordon Leslie, Hull; Extston, Norman, 
Exeter; FFAULCONBRIDGE, Roy Stanley, 
Coventry; FRANCE, Brian William, London, 
S.E.5; GERRARD, Michael David, London, 
N.W.10; Charles Evelyn, 
Armagh, N.I; Barrie, Newport, 
I.O.W.; JamiESON, John David, Hoghton, 
nr. Preston; LOGAN, Paul, Belfast; McCut- 
CHEON, Edward, London, E.1]; MCDONALD, 
James Oliver, Belfast; MCKINLEY, Eric 
Alexander, Portadown; MusGRove, George 
Antony, Sanderstead; David Law- 
rence, Bangor, Co. Down, N.I.; OLDROYD, 


John Lancaster, Dewsbury; OLDROyYD, 
Malcolm Stuart, Dewsbury; PARSONS, 
Michael Garth, West Chiltington, nr. 


Pulborough; Porteous, David, Kirtlebridge, 
nr. Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire; ROBSON, Eric 
Lancelot, Driffield; ROTHERY, Peter, Ferry- 
hill, Co. Durham; SHORROCK, Roy, Preston; 
SKINGLE, David Nevile, Worcester Park; 
SLEATOR, Arnold George, Portadown, Co. 
Armagh, N.I.; SmitH, Trevor, Tingley, nr. 
Wakefield; STEVENSON, John, Glasgow; 
Swann, Alan, Leeds; TELFoRD, Nathaniel, 
Belfast; WAINWRIGHT, Brian Walter, 
London, S.E.1; WARBURTON, Donald, 
Blackpool, S.S.; WHEELER, Michael John, 
Dartford; WitLpEerRs, David Thomas, Erith; 
WorRALL, John Shaw, Belfast; Wynn, 
Anthony William, Kirby Muxloe, Leics. 


MODIFIED 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Candidates Passed (27) 

ASTBURY-CRIMES, John Frederick Archi- 
bald, Fleckney, Leics.; BERGER, Harvey, 
London, E.9; Brook, Robert Trevor, 
Huddersfield; CospEN, Reginald Charles, 
Dorking; Cookson, Raymond, Sheffield; 
FLETCHER, William Charles, London, E.15 
FREEDMAN, Ivor Victor, Nottingham; Har- 
veY, Raymond Sydney Richard, Addlestone, 
Surrey; HAYDON, Derek Henry, Wallington; 
Horne, Neville James, Colyton, Devon; 
HUTCHINSON, Jack, Farnworth, Lancs.; 
KENSETT, James Richard, Brighton; PASSEN- 
GER, Raymond Edwin, London, S.W.1; 
ROWLANDS, Owen Mortimor, London, 
N.W.3; SCARLETT, James John, Belfast; 
SHACKELL, Paul Frederick, Weston-super- 
Mare; SHAH, Shantilal Kanjibhai, London, 
S.E.21; SOGUNRO, Francis Olayinka, Lon- 
don, S.W.17; Sparkes, John Leslie, Col- 
chester; TIDBOALD, William John, Plymouth; 
TREADGOLD, Sydney William, Abingdon; 
TURNBULL, John Robert Arthur, Gateshead; 
WHITING, Lawrence George, Westcliff-on- 
Sea; WiLp, John, Leeds; Witson, Walter 
Allan, Esher; Witts, John Edgar Charles, 
Northampton; Wootten, Dennis Albert, 
Sunbury, Middx. 


Examinations— 
May 1955 


THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
the following dates: 


Preliminary May 10 and 11, 1955 
Intermediate May 12 and 13, 1955 
Final: PartI May 10 and 11, 1955 


Part II May 12 and 13, 1955 

The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, Newcastle upon 
Tyne and Southampton. 

Completed application forms together 
with all the relevant supporting documents 
and the fee (Final, Part I, £4 4s; Part Il, 
£4 4s; Parts I and II together, £7 7s; Inter- 
mediate, £4 4s; Preliminary, £3 3s) must 
reach the Secretary at Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, London W.C.2, not later 
than Monday, March 14, 1955. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 


Events of the 
Month 


February 1.—Bradford: ““Law of Contract 
and Sale of Goods,” by Mr. R. Henton, 
B.A., LL.B. Liberal Club, Bank Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Shrewsbury: “The National Income and 
Expenditure, by Mr. R. W. Moon, B.LITT., 
A.c.A. Raven Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


February 2.—Huil: Luncheon meeting. 
Regal Room, Ferensway, at | p.m. 


February 3.—Birmingham: Students’ dance. 
St. John’s Restaurant, Deritend, at 8 p.m. 
Cardiff: “‘The Duties of the Auditor in 
connection with the Issue and Transfer of 
Shares, etc.,”” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., 
F.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Temple of Peace 
and Health, Cathays Park, at 6.45 p.m. 
Dublin: Students’ debate with Chartered 
students. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

London: ‘‘The Functions of the Joint Stock 
Banks,” by Mr. J. M. Vicary, A.C.LS., A.1.B. 
For new members of the Students’ Society. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
5.30 p.m. 


February 4.—Birmingham: ‘“‘Demonstration 
of a Tax Computation,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Law Library, Temple Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: “Investigation of Accounts for the 
Purchaser of a Business,”’ by Mr. A. C. Sim- 
monds, F.S.A.A. Royal Hotel, College Green, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Cambridge: Mock company annual gen- 
eral meeting. Arranged in conjunction with 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
Shirehall, at 7 p.m. 

Glasgow: Students’ meeting. Christian 
Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 p.m. 
Manchester: “Economics,” by Mr. David 
Walker, M.A. For Final students. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
at 6 p.m. 
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Manchester: “‘Taxation,” by Mr. N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. For Intermediate 
students. Estate Exchange, Fountain Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


February 5.—Liverpool: Students’ annual 
dance. Mecca Café, India Buildings. 
Douglas: *“‘Legal Aspects of Accounting,” 
by Mr. T. W. South, B.a., Barrister-at-Law. 
Villiers Hotel, at 7.30 p.m. 


February 7.—London: “Capital Allow- 
ances,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.A., 
F.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
Coventry: “Income Tax,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.A. Hare and Squirrel 
Hotel, Old Cheylesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 
Luton: “Economics, including Theory of 
Marginal Values,” by Mr. C. R. Curtis, 
M.SC., PH.D., F.C.1.S. Students’ meeting. 
George Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 

Manchester: “Valuation of Unquoted 
Shares for Estate Duty Purposes,” by Mr. 
E. L. Fairweather, Li.B. Joint meeting. 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 60 Spring 
Gardens, at 6 p.m. 


February 8.—Dublin: ‘Partnership Ac- 
counts,”’ by Mr. R. Riall. Students’ meeting. 
Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Dudley: ““Executorship Accounts,”” by Mr. 
K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. The Dudley and 
Staffordshire Technical College, The Broad- 
way, at 7 p.m. 

Leeds: ‘“‘Figures, with or without Law?” 
by Mr. F. A. Roberts, F.s.A.A. Jacomelli’s 
Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 p.m. 
London: “It Pays to Advertise,”’ by Sir Miles 
Thomas, D.F.c. Luncheon Club meeting. 
Connaught Rooms, at 12.45 for 1 p.m. 


February 9.—Be/fast: Students’ debate with 
Solicitors’ Apprentices’ Debating Society. 
13 Donegall Square West. 

Bradford: “Income Tax Losses,”” by Mr. 
James S. Heaton, F.s.A.A. Liberal Club, 
Bank Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

London: Taxation group meeting. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 
p.m. 

Middlesbrough: ‘“‘Auditing,” by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, B.com., c.A. Café Royal, Linthorpe 
Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

Sheffield: Dinner. Royal Victoria Hotel. 


February 10.—Newcastle - upon - Tyne: 
“Auditing,” by Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.com., 
c.A. The Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Newport, Mon.: Discussion group. Offices 
of the Wales Gas Board, Mill Street, at 
7 p.m. 

Oxford: “The London Money Market,” 
by Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc. (ECON.). Students’ 
joint meeting. George Restaurant, George 
Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


February 11.—Birmingham: “Current Eco- 
nomic Issues,’’ by Mr. A. R. Ilersic, B.coM. 
Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Carlisle: *‘Auditing,”’ by Mr. V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A. County Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 
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Hanley: “Company Law,” by Mr. J. 
Stewart Oakes, Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Town Hall, at 7 p.m. 

Manchester: “‘Economics,” by Mr. David 
Walker, M.A. For Final Students. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 
Manchester: “Taxation,” by Mr. N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. For Intermediate 
Students. Estate Exchange, Fountain Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


Sheffield: “Inland Revenue Affidavits and , 


Death Duties,” at 4 p.m. “Statutory and 
Equitable Apportionments,” at 6 p.m. Both 
lectures given by Mr. R. Glynne-Williams, 
F.C.A., F.T.L1. Students’ meeting. Grand 
Hotel. 


February 14.—London; ‘“Taxation—Legal 
Review of 1954,” by Mr. Roy Borneman, 
Q.c. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, 
at 6 p.m. 


February 15.— Northampton: *‘Procedure at 
Meetings,” by Mr. C. R. Curtis, M.sc., 
PH.D., F.C.1.S. Jointly with Northampton 
Centre, Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
Grand Hotel, at 7 p.m. 

Sheffield: **Present-day Trends in Account- 
ing and Office Machines,” by Mr. A. O. 
Harris. Grand Hotel, at 5.45 p.m. 


February 16.—Birmingham: Mock meeting 
of creditors, arranged by Mr. A. V. Hussey, 
F.S.A.A. Joint meeting with H.M. Inspectors 
of Taxes. Imperial Hotel, Temple Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Bradford: Meeting with H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes. Connaught Rooms. 

Lincoln: “Executorship,” by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. The Great 
Northern Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


February 17.—Cardiff: “‘Take-over Bids,” 
by Mr. Donald Box. Students’ meeting. 
Temple of Peace and Health, Cathays Park, 
at 6.45 p.m. 7 

London: “The Stock Exchange—How it 
Operates,” by Mr. F. R. Althaus, member 
of the Council of the Stock Exchange. For 
new members of the Students’ Society. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
5.30 p.m. 


February 18.—Birmingham: ‘Partnership 
Assessments—1953 Finance Act,”’ Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. Joint 
Meeting, Chamber of Commerce, New 
Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

Bristol: “Income Tax—Losses and Schedule 
E,” by Mr. P. F. Hughes, F.c.1.s., A.S.A.A. 
The Royal Hotel, College Green, at 6.30 
p.m. 

Glasgow: Students’ meeting. Christian 
Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 p.m. 
Gloucester: “‘Auditing Case Law,” by Mr. 
R. Glynne Williams, F.c.A., F.T.1.1. The 
Gloucester Technical College, Brunswick 
Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

Hull: Dinner. Guildhall. 

Leicester: ‘Fraud in Accounts,”’ by Mr. W. 
E. Parker, C.B.E., F.c.A. Students’ meeting. 
Bell Hotel, at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: “Capital Allowances—Indus- 


trial Buildings,” by Mr. N. G. Comber, 
H.M. Inspector of Taxes. For Final Stu- 
dents. Students’ meeting. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: “Taxation,” by N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. For Intermediate 
Students. Estate Exchange, Fountain Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Norwich: “Estate Duty and Controlled 
Companies,” by Mr. P. Shelbourne, 
Barrister-at-Law. Royal Hotel, at 7 p.m. 
Swansea: ““Management Accounting,” by 
Mr. P. N. Wallis, A.S.A.A., A.C.1.S. Mack- 
worth Hotel, at 7 p.m. 


February 21.—Coventry: “Cost Account- 
ing,” by Mr. E. A. Hyde. Hare and Squirrel 
Hotel, Old Cheylesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 
London: “The Law of Contract,’’ by Mr. 
O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
Students’ meeting. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

Luton: “Capital Allowances,” by Mr. H. 
A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. George Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
Torquay: “Auditing,” by Mr. R. W. Moon, 
B.LITT., A.c.A. Y.M.C.A., at 6 p.m. 


February 22.—Dublin: “Requirements of 
the Stock Exchange for Public Flotations.” 
by Mr. J. C. Millard, President of the Dublin 
Stock Exchange. Students’ meeting. Jury’s 
Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: “Partnership Tax,” 
by Mr. F. Stuart, a.s.a.a. The Library, 52 
Grainger Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Plymouth: “Auditing,” by Mr. R. W. 
Moon, B.LITT., A.c.A. Law Chambers, 
Princess Square, at 6 p.m. 


February 23.—Belfast: Luncheon. Talk by 
Mr. C. R. Curtis, M.SC., PH.D., F.C.LS. 
Kensington Hotel, College Square East, at 
1 p.m. 

Belfast: “Income Tax Problems,” by Mr. 
C. R. Curtis, M.sc., PH.D., F.C.L.s. Students’ 
meeting. 13 Donegall Square West, at 7 
p.m. 

Bradford: *““Executorship Accounts,”’ by Mr. 
V. S. Hockley, B.cOM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A. 
Liberal Club, Bank Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Exeter: “Auditing,” by Mr. R. W. Moon, 
B.LITT., A.C.A. Rougemont Hotel, Queen 
Street, at 6 p.m. 

Hull: “Shares of No Par Value,”’ by Mr. B. 
T. J. Magee, B.coM., F.c.A. Students’ meet- 
ing. Church Institute, Albion Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

London: Management group meeting. In- 
corporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 


February 24.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Lun- 
cheon. Eldon Grill, at 1 p.m. 
Portsmouth: Mock income tax appeal. 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Com- 
mercial Road, at 6.30 p.m. 


February 25.—Birmingham: “Back Duty— 
Technique of Investigation,” by Mr. J. W. 
Walkden, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Brighton: “*Mercantile Law,” by Mr. R. D. 


Penfold, Barrister-at-Law. Students’ meet- 
ing. The Royal Pavilion Hotel, Castle 
Square, at 5.0 p.m. 

Leicester: Dinner. 

Manchester: “Costing,” by Mr. S. C. 
Roberts, F.C.W.A., M.1.1.A. Students’ meet- 
ing. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, at 
6 p.m. 

Nottingham: **Valuation of Shares in Private 
Companies for Estate Duty Purposes,” by 
Mr. P. Shelbourne, Barrister-at-Law. Re- 
form Club, Victoria Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
Swansea: “Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. 
R. Glynne Williams, F.C.A., F.T.1.1. Students’ 
meeting. Central Public Library, Alexandra 
Road, at 7 p.m. 

London: “Fundamental Research.”’ Stamp- 
Martin Seminar opened by Mr. J. R. N. 
Stone, C.B.E., M.A., P. D. Leake Professor- 
elect in the University of Cambridge. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 


February 28.—London: “The Law Relating 
to the Sale of Goods,” by Mr. T. W. South, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, 
at 6 p.m. 


March 1—London: “Regulating the Level 
of Stocks,”’ Stamp-Martin Seminar opened 
by Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.). Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 

Shrewsbury: “Excess Rents and Manage- 
ment and Maintenance Expense Claims,” 
by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, a.c.a. Raven 
Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


March 2.—Coventry: “Executorship Ac- 
counts,” by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.a. 
Hare and Squirrel Hotel, Old Cheylesmore, 
at 6.15 p.m. ; 

Hull: Luncheon Meeting. Regal Room, 
Ferensway, at 1 p.m. 


March 3.—Bristol: “Verification of Assets,” 
by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A. F.S.A.A. 
Royal Hotel, College Green, at 6.30 p.m. 
Cardiff: *“‘The Bills of Exchange Act,”’ by 
Mr. Hywel ap Rebert, m.a. Students’ 
meeting. Temple of Peace and Health, 
Cathays Park, at 6.45 p.m. 

London: “Partnerships and Companies 
Compared and Contrasted,”’ by Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont, Barrister-at-Law. For new mem- 
bers of the Students’ Society. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 
Oxford: “Executorship,”” by Mr. V. S. 
Hockley, A.C.A., A.A.C.C.A. Joint students’ 
meeting. George Restaurant, George Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Wolverhampton: “‘Excess Rents and Man- 
agement and Maintenance Expenses 
Claims,” by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, a.c.a. 
Molineaux Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 


March 4.—Birmingham: “Schedule E— 
Assessment and Collection of Tax,”” by Mr. 
E. L. Cowell, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, of 
the Inland Revenue Training Centre, 
Edgbaston. Law Library, Temple Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Bradford: “Interpretation of Accounts,” 
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by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. Liberal 
Club, Bank Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Cambridge: “‘Gas Production Costs,” by 
Mr. J. E. Hardy, A.s.A.A. Shirehall, at 7 p.m. 
Glasgow: Students’ meeting. Christian 
Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 p.m. 
Leicester: Quiz. Panel of Inspectors of Taxes 
and Accountants. In conjunction with the 
Leicester Law Society and the Leicester 
Society of Chartered Accountants. Bal- 
moral Room, Bell Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
Manchester: ‘Costing,’ by Mr. S. C. 
Roberts, F.C.W.A., M.L1.A. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 


March 7.—Bedford: *“Branch Accounts,”’ by 
Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.a. Students’ 
meeting. Embankment Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
London: “‘The Interpretation of a Balance 
Sheet,”” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 


March 8.—Bournemouth: Cost Accounts 
Lecture, in conjunction with the Cost of 
Works Accountants. District Society. St. 
Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 
Dublin: “Death Duties,” by Mr. R. I. 
Morrison, A.c.A. Students’ meeting. Jury’s 
Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Dudley: “Arbitrations and Awards,” by 
Mr. C. H. Beaumont. The Dudley and 
Staffordshire Technical College, The Broad- 
way, at 7 p.m. 

Leeds: “‘The Convertibility of Sterling,” by 
Professor J. H. Richardson, M.A., PH.D. 
Jacomelli’s Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 
p.m. 


Personal 
Notes 


Sir Frederick Alban, C.B.E.,_ F.S.A.A., 
F.I.M.T.A., Was recently entertained at dinner 
by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants, when his certificate as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Institute was pre- 
sented to him by the President, Mr. T. L. 
Poynton. His election to honorary Fellow- 
ship was recorded in ACCOUNTANCY for 
September, 1954, on page 364. Sir Frederick 
is a past-President of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants. 


Sir Richard E. Yeabsley, C.B.£., F.C.A.. 
F.S.A.A., a partner in the firm of Hill, 
Vellacott & Co., and Vice-President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, has 
been appointed to the Board of the Ruberoid 
Company, Ltd. 


Messrs. Ransom Harrison & Lewis, 
Incorporated Accountants, Sheffield, an- 
nounce that Mr. J. Rowan, A.S.A.A., has 
been admitted as a partner. The style of the 
firm remains unchanged. 


Mr. James A. Shires, Incorporated 


Accountant, has taken over the practice of 
Mr. Harry Brook, Chartered Accountant, 
who has retired. Mr. Shires is now practising 
as Brook, Shires & Co., Incorporated 


Accountants, at 24 Basinghall Street, 


Leeds, 1. 


Mr. T. V. Nuttall, F.s.4.A., has taken Mr. 
Denis A. Burgin, A.S.A.A., into partnership 
in the firm of Stephenson, Nuttall & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, Newark-on- 
Trent. 


Mr. S. Mann, A.s.A.A., has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Bowater 
Paper Corporation Ltd., in addition to his 
present appointments as director and/or 
secretary of its converting subsidiaries. 


Mr. E. C. Comerton, B.COM.SC., A.S.A.A., 
Belfast, announces that he has taken into 
partnership Mr. Thomas E. Kennedy, 
A.A.C.C.A., who has been associated with 
him for some years. The practice will be 
carried on under the name of Edward C. 
Comerton & Co. 


Mr. Horace Loker, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, has been appointed a General 
Commissioner of Income Tax. 


Mr. W. E. Aitken, A.c.A., A.S.A.A., has 
been appointed a director of the Igranic 
Electric Co., Ltd., Bedford. He is succeeded 
as secretary of the company by Mr. D. R. 
Esslemont, C.A., A.C.W.A. 


Messrs. Edwards & Edwards, Incor- 
porated Accountants, Dorchester, announce 
that they have taken into partnership Mr. 
J. M. Keeping, A.s.A.A., who has been asso- 
ciated with them for eighteen years. The 
style of the firm is unchanged. 


Messrs. Blease & Sons, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Liverpool and London, have 
admitted to partnership Mr. G. M. C. 
Crowder, Mr. A. R. Woodyer, and Mr. 
M. S. Moon, all members of their staff. Mr. 
Crowder will continue at the London 
office and Mr. Woodyer and Mr. Moon at 
Liverpool. 

Messrs. Percy Phillips & Co., London, 
W.1, advise us that Mr. Herbert Fihlebon, 
A.A.C.C.A., who has been head of their 
taxation department for some time, has 
been admitted as a partner. The partnership 
continues under the same name. 

Mr. J. H. G. Peterken, F.s.A.A., has taken 
Mr. J. B. Guest, A.S.A.A., who has been 
associated with him for several years, into 
partnership in the firm of Peterken, 
Barnes & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
of London, E.C.2, and Leytonstone. The 
firm name is unchanged. 


Removals 


Messrs. Kenneth T. Moore & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, have moved to 
Martins Bank Chambers, 9 Manchester 
Street, Luton. 

Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, announce that their 
new address is 21 Parliament Street, Hull. 


Mr. H. C. Banting, Incorporated Ac- 


countant, has moved his office to 453A 
High Road, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Messrs. T. H. Williams & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, advise a change of 
address to 215 Aldborough Road, Seven 
Kings, Essex. 


Obituary 


Henry Edward Colesworthy 

WE HAVE LEARNED with regret that Mr. 
H. E. Colesworthy, F.c.A., F.S.A.A., died 
suddenly on January 10. Mr. Colesworthy 
became a member of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants in 1920, having been 
awarded the Gold Medal in respect of the 
Final Examination for that year, and of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales in 1930. 

Mr. Colesworthy was for many years with 
Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Co., London, 
and became a partner in 1930. He retired 
from the firm in 1940 in order to join the 
Boards of a number of commercial and 
industrial companies. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of Wycombe Marsh 
Paper Mills Ltd., a director of Broom & 
Wade Ltd., Commercial (Stewart & Ardern) 
Properties Ltd., Guildhall Property Co. 
Ltd., and the Horsehay Co. Ltd. 


William Herbert Rhodes 

WE LEARN WITH REGRET of the death on 
December 10 of Mr. W. H. Rhodes, 
F.S.A.A., immediate past President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society 
of Leicestershire and Northamptonshire. 
He was fifty-six years of age. 

After training in the office of Messrs. 
Hopps and Bankart, Leicester, Mr. Rhodes 
qualified as an Incorporated Accountant in 
1924 and in the same year became a partner 
in Messrs. Newby, Dove and Rhodes. He 
retired from the partnership two years ago 
in order to devote himself to other business 
interests. He was chairman of the Midland 
Educational Co. Ltd., and a director of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
and of a number of companies in the 
Leicester area. 

Mr. Rhodes had been a member of the 
Committee of the Leicester District Society 
since 1933, and held the office of President 
from 1951 to 1953. 


Henry Walter West 
WE REGRET TO RECORD that Mr. H. W. West, 
F.S.A.A., died on November 29 at the age of 
eighty. He became a member of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants in 1912. 
After a number of years in the offices of 
Messrs. C. H. Nevill, Hovey and Co. and 
Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., 
Mr. West founded his own practice in the 
City of London in 1924, and remained an 
active partner until his death. The practice 
of Messrs. H. W. West and Co. is now being 
continued by his son, Mr. Norman L. 
West, Incorporated Accountant, as sole 
partner. 


"I see strange figures" observed the Chairman. 


"figures that will change our whole policy for the South. 
Why did we never have them before?" 
"Because we were in our pre punched-card era, sir' explained the chief 
accountant. 'These figures would have taken weeks by hand but 


with Powers-Samas machines we now get them in hours, 


especially since we have installed their latest electronic equipment. 
There is a range of Powers-Samas punched-card equipment for every type of application. 


Office Efficiency: Powers-Samas supply a complete range of the latest 
office equipment. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, 8.0.1. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. .. . , c/o ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment. London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE SOCIETY’S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeKing 
new appointments are invited to make use of the 
facilities provided by the Society’s Appointments 
Register. No fees are payable. All enquiries should be 
addressed to the Appointments Officer, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C.2. Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


HARLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


FINANCE ASSISTANT required. Salary Grade 
Via) (£520 x £30—£580). Housing available. Appli- 
cations with full particulars and quoting two referees 
to the undersigned within ten days. 

W. Eric ADAMS 
Terlings, 
Gilston, 
Harlow, Essex. 


THE SOUTH WALES ELECTRICITY BOARD 
Applications invited for positionof CHIEF ACCOUN- 
TANT to South Wales Electricity Board from 
qualified accountants with financial and administra- 
tive ability and having a wide experience in the service 
of Public Utility Undertakings, Public Authorities or 
large commercial organisations. 

Salary range £2,500/£2,750 per annum. The person 
appointed will be required to become a member of 
the B.E.A. and Area Boards Superannuation Scheme. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experience 
and particulars of present post, should be sent to the 
Chairman, SouTH WALES ELECTRICITY BOARD, St. 
Mellons, Cardiff, to reach him not later than February 
22, 1955. 


St. Mellons, D. G. Dopps, 
Cardiff. Secretary. 


A COMMERCIAL organisation has a vacancy on its 
staff in the Middle East for a young man who has had 
sound experience as an assistant accountant or 
auditor. Applicants should preferably have a pro- 
fessional qualification, although not essential. Age 
limit 30. Commencing salary would be not less than 
£1,400 per annum, including cost of living allowance. 
In addition there are free furnished quarters, first 
class passages, free medical attention, marriage 
allowance and superannuation fund. Tours of about 
24 months, each followed by leave on full pay. 

Write to Box No. 8284, c/o CHARLES BARKER & 
Sons Ltp., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


ACCOUNTANT. A large industrial and commercial 
organisation in West Africa requires a recently 
qualified accountant with auditing experience under 
age thirty who can show that he possesses initiative 
and constructive approach to accounting problems. 
Commencing salary £1,100 per annum, free furnished 
accommodation, medical services and first-class 
passages, generous family allowances, contributory 
pension fund providing guaranteed benefits which 
include widows’ and children’s pensions. Initial kit 
allowance of £75, Colonial rates of income tax, tours 
of 21 months followed by substantial leave on full pay. 

Write to Box No. 8285, c/o CHARLES BARKER & 
Sons Ltp., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


‘FIRE FIEND 
v. NU-SWIFT 


We know who will win. Please send 


us details of your wonderfully rapid 
and reliable Fire Extinguishers— 
before it is TOO LATE! 


Address... 


| Post now to Nu-Swift Ltd., Elland, Yorks. 
1 —AHEAD OF THE FIRE FIEND’S VISIT! 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


ACCOUNTANT required by enterprising and 
expanding manufacturing concern in attractive Berk- 
shire country town. Non-contributory pension 
scheme operating. Write stating age, experience, 
qualifications and salary required. Box No. 113, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED OR INCORPORATED Accountants 
for West Africa. Firm of Accountants practising in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast requires two or three 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants; single men 
are preferred as a certain amount of travelling will be 
involved in carrying out duties; age limit 35 years. 
Commencing salary will be at the rate of £1,200- 
£1,260 per annum, with outfit allowance on first tour 
of £50. First-class passage out and home; eighteen 
months’ tours with three months leave on full salary 
between tours. Free housing; Provident Fund; low 
income tax. Apply with full particulars to Box No. 
384, DoRLAND ADVERTISING LTD., 18-20 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, LONDON, have 
vacancy for Semi-Senior Audit Clerk. Commencing 
salary in the range of £400 to £500 per annum in 
accordance with past experience. Staff Luncheon 
Voucher Scheme. Five day week. Apply in own 
handwriting stating education, age and eyperience. 
Box No. 112, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, LONDON, have 
vacancy for recently qualified Chartered or Incor- 
rated Accountant with opportunity for experience 
in relation to a number of different types of businesses. 
Interest in taxation work in so far as required in con- 
nection with the audits on which the successful appli- 
cant would be engaged an advantage. Commencing 
salary in the range of £625 to £675 per annum accord- 
ing to experience so far, with scope for improvement. 
Staff Luncheon Voucher Scheme. Five day week. 
Apply in own handwriting stating education, age and 
experience. Box No. 111, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT required for the ABYAN 
BOARD, WESTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE, 
for tour of 24 months in first instance. Salary scale 
(including pay differential) £1,242 rising to £1,620 a 
year. Commencing salary according to experience. 
Provident Fund. Free passages. Liberal! leave on full 
salary. No income tax in Aden. Candidates should be 
members of one of the recognised bodies of profession- 
al accountants or have had substantial experience in 
the office of a practising professional accountant or 
public company. Write to the CROWN AGENTS, 
4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience and quote 
M1/34563/AD. 


ELECTROLUX LTD., LUTON, require a Qualified 
Accountant. age 25-35, to fill a vacant position of 
Internal Auditor. Position will be based on Luton, 
but will include travelling to various offices through- 
out the country. Write giving full details of experience, 
qualifications and salary required to the Secretary, 
Electrolux Ltd., Luton. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. have vacancies in 
their Birmingham office for young newly-qualified 
accountants wishing to widen their experience. 
Apply in writing to Cavendish House, 41, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham, 2 


PRICE WATERHOUSE, PEAT & CO.. South 
America, invite applications from qualified accoun- 
tants with or without experience since qualifying for 
positions on the staff of some of their South American 
offices. Adequate local currency basic salary, annual 
bonus and home leave pay. Applications should be 
made to Price WATERHOUSE & Co., 3 Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS, Southampton, 
require Senior and Intermediate Audit Clerks. Apply 
stating age, qualification and/or experience and 
salary required. Box No. 109, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


MUALIFIED Accountant required by Colonial 

velopment Corporation, initially at London but 
ater in the colonies. Applicants should be under 45. 
Overseas experience an advantage. Starting salary up 
to £1,500 p.a. Contributory pension scheme. Apply in 
writing stating age, qualifications and experience to 
Personnel, 33 Hill Street, London, W.1, quoting 
serial 229. 


QUALIFIED men required by City firm of Chartered 
Accountants: one with 4-5 years’ experience since 
qualifying, salary about £800; one recently qualified, 
salary £600-£650. Wide and first-class experience 
essential.—Box No. 114, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA: An experienced and 
qualified man to assume control under Partner of 
section of secretarial and accountancy practice of 
Salisbury Chartered Accountants. Initial salary 
£9 £1,000, with annual increments. Free passage 
out. Only intending immigrants considered. Apply 
Box 51/10, Overseas TECHNICAL Service, 5 Welldon 
Crescent, Harrow. 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT and ACCOUNTANT re- 
Er by the CENTRAL ELECTRICITY BOARD 

F MALAYA. The commcncing salaries and allow- 
ances will depend on qualifications and experience 
and will not be less than the equivalent of the follow- 
ing: SENIOR ACCOUNTANT approximately 
£1,690 a year for a single man plus additional allow- 
ances of up to £570 a year for a married man with 
children. ACCOUNTANT approximately £1,220 a 
year for a single man plus additional allowances of up 
to £320 a year for a married man with children. 
Malayan taxation is at relatively low rates. Free 
passages and liberal leave on full salary will be pro- 
vided. There will be non-contributory pension 
scheme; alternatively, the posts could be held on 
contract terms at a correspondingly higher salary. 
Applicants for the posts should be between 25 and 35 
years and should hold a recognised professional 
accountancy qualification. 

Write to the Crown Agents, 4. Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters. ful! qualifica- 
tions and experience and quote M1/33696/AD. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & Co., 19 Coleman Street 
London, E.C.2, have vacancies in the East for Char- 
tered and Incorporated Accountants, preferably sin- 
gle, and under 35 years of age; a 34 years’ contract: 
progressive salary; first-class passages; six months’ 
leave at end of contract. Commencing salary, pius 
allowance, equivalent to £1,610. Short probationary 
period in London office. Good future and prospects 
for right man. Apply Staff Manager. 


YOUNG qualified accountants are required for the 
offices in Singapore and Malaya of Price Waterhouse 
& Co. Single men preferred. Initial contract for 3} 
years with minimum commencing salary of Straits 
$1,000 per month plus $150 per month cost of living 
allowance equivalent at the current exchange rate of 
a total of £1,610 per annum. Six months vacation at 
end of contract on full salary or four months if 
contract not renewed. First-class passage provided. 
It is estimated that under present conditions the 
minimum remuneration should be sufficient to pro- 
vide a single man with a comfortable standard of 
living and leave a good margin for saving. Application 
should be made to Price WaterHouse & Co., 3 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


MIDLAND PRACTITIONER wishes to contact 
established professional firms in the Birmingham area 
who are in need of assistance. Box No. 115, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


PUBLICATIONS 


POCKET PUBLICATIONS giving the meat of each 
subject. Cost Accounts, 40 pp., 9d; Partnership 
Accounts, 60 pp., 3s 9d; Examination Notes on Bank- 
ruptcy, 28 pp., 2s; Mercantile Law, 32 pp., 2s; Seven 
Day Course in Economics, 52 pp., 2s 9d; Elementary 
Accounts, 3s 9d; General Accounts, 3s 9d—R. A. 
STARNES, F.C.1S., 32 (ex 26) Essenden Road, St Leon- 
ards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


THOUSANDS of accountancy students have used 
The Books for the Pocket. Containing hundreds of 
examination questions with practical answers they 
save hours and hours of study time. Bankruptcy and 
D. of A. (150 Q’s and A’s), 5s 3d; Company Law 
(300 Q’s and A’s), 7s 9d; Economics (150 Q’s and A’s), 
6s 3d; Executorship Law and Accounts (200 Q’s and 
A’s), 10s 3d; General Commercial Knowledge (500 Q’s 
and A’s), 11s; Liquidations and Receivers (150 Q’s and 
A’s), 6s 3d; Mercantile Law and The Principles of 
English Law (460 Q’s and A’s), 10s 4d; Partnership 
Law and Accounts (100 Q’s and A’s), 3s 9d; Statistics 
(80 Q’s and A’s), 6s 3d; Also “‘The Simplified Study 
Series,” Bills of Exchange Made Easy, \s $d; Branch 
Accounts — ls 8d; Consolidated Accounts 
Simplified, 5s 4d.—From STUDENTS’ PUBLICATIONS 
Ltp., 9 Orchard Drive, Woking, Surrey. 
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ARTICLED CLERKS 


PERT Revision Tests for the Society’s examinations. 
Model Answers. PRE-EXAMINATION REVISION TESTS 
Ltp., 5 Beulah Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDING, Calculating, Accounting Machines, sold, 
hired, repaired, bought. New Burroughs from £49. 
MacVeigh & Larkin, 55 Cowcross St., opposite 
Farringdon Station, E.C.1. CLErkenwell 7434, 


ADDING MACHINE SERVICE CO. 
ACCREDITED DEALERS 
for all the Leading Manufacturers of Adding 
and Calculating machines 
SALES — SERVICE 
High Grade S/H Accounting Equipment 
available 
100 Mount St., Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 
Grosvenor 2474 


LAND WANTED. For 25 houses or more within 25 
miles of London. Other areas considered. EDCASTER'S 
Ltp., 18/19 Ironmonger Lane, E.C.4. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in bronze, 
brass and plastics.—Send wording and size for free 
estimate and layout to ABBEY CRAFTSMEN LTD., 78 
=e Street, London, N.W.1. Tel. EUSton 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS (in Oxi- 
dized bronze or brass) promptly engraved. Send 
words for full-size 'ayout. Illustrated leaflet sent post 
free.—MaiLe & SON Ltp., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED mutual life assurance house 
wants a few men of initiative and integrity to act as 
agents. Accountants and book-keepers have the 
necessary knowledge and contacts to make business 
most profitable to us and them.—Further details from 
Box No. 110, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ADVANCES ON MORTGAGE 
£43,177,000 


(£38,362,000—1953) 


| 


PROGRESS 1954 


i TOTAL ASSETS 


at 3lst December 


£213,461,000 


(£181,183,000—1953) 


NEW SAVINGS 
£51,166,000 


(£42,848,000—1953) 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS & CASH 
at 3lst December 


£31,402,000 


(£23,478,000—1953) 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 Hi HA WH 
| 
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HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


HAMMERSLEY KENNEDY & CO., 19 Hanover Square, 
London, W.! 


specialise in the sale and valuation of hotels and catering 
businesses, to the total exclusion of any other branch of 
estate agency. Established 1899. Members of the leading 
professional bodies. Terms in accordance with Institute scale. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


> on 
All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare books on every subject. Stock of over 3 million volumes. 
Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental maga- 
zines and we have a first-class Postal Library—write for details! 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


GERrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


119-125, W.C.2 
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LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


20; LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


Published by THe Society OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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